The Uzzells Prepare You For Success 


Dear Mr. Uzzell: 


Attached is my check for $3.00 for your new book, THE TECHNIQUE OF 
THE NOVEL. 


I doubt that you remember me. To prod your memory I enclose a sheet 
from one of your many helpful letters of criticism. 


For three long years I wrote without selling a word. Your letters 
and your NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE kept me up. In November, 1945 I sold 
my first Western to Trojan. Then, like pulling a key log from a log 
jam, rejection slips changed like magic to checks from Popular Pub- 
lications, Fiction House, Ziff-Davis, Columbia and others, One un- 
forgettable day the Toronto Star Weekly took a Western romance of 
mine for $200 - the same sort I'd been selling to the pulps for . 
$50 (I aay though my wife said they were smoother ) - and has 
been takin that I can write in my limited time since then. 

( They've boosted my rates 50% since.) 


The purpose of the bragging paragraph above is to let you know that 

I feel I owe it most to you, your help and your NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE. 
Some day I'll get up nerve enough to try the Bost. And should I-hit 
I'll read over some of the awful tripe of mine you waded through, and 
be reminded that Uzzell can mould something from the 


3412 Bonnie Rd., Sincere yours, 
Austin 21, Texas AG, 
May ads SOG? « S . 


R.D. Klapp 


OK for Mr. Klapp, you say, but how about you? Well, first 
you should realize, as he did, that you should learn the best 
and the worst about your abilities and learn it from experts. 
You get it from us personally. You should ask for sound 
advice, as he did, and take it. The best beginning is to send a 
manuscript with a letter. The charge is $5 for an editorial 
appraisal or $10 for a collaborative criticism, for manuscripts 
not over 5,000 words, one dollar for each extra thousand, Or 


write and ask for our free pamphlet, “Literary Services.” 


G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 
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Here's the Exception 
Sir: 

I'll bet hundreds of writers can chuckle and 
say Amen to Arthur J. Burks’ “What’s the An- 
swer?” (March) in which he exposed the fallacy 
of the rule: “Write only of what you know.” 
Phooey on that rule! 

Until I was forty years old I spent my life 
in the west—on the western edge of its develop- 
ment from Indian country to pulsating civiliza- 
tion—the most thrilling era of the nation’s life, 
replete with drama, human interest, robust 
humor, hair-trigger situations and occasional 
tragedy, all naturally resulting from a melange 
of Indians, tough guys, homesteaders, town-site 
promoters and all shades of adventures. I knew 
them—was one of them—so I wrote about them. 
Couldn’t sell a line. The editors told me that 
not enough people got shot (or half-shot)_ in 
my stories. So I stopped and began writing 
yarns about transmigration, telepathy, metab- 
olism, visions, lycanthropy and all of the psychos 
that ever pranced in a nightmare—things about 
which I knew absolutely nothing—and sold every 
yarn that I submitted at two cents a word. (I 
believe some of them could now; be re-written 
into Whodunits that would make Ellery Queen 
chew his finger nails.) I didn’t know what I 
was writing about—and many successful writers 
of “westerns” have, mostly, never been west 
of the Ohio river. I wrote that spooky stuff 
until I made enough money to buy me a news- 
paper and become truthful and respectable, but 
I still mourn because the story of the develop- 
ment of the golden west probably never will be 
told. The old “rule” should be pickled, and 
ambitious writers should be told to select some- 
thing they know nothing about, write about it 
the way it ain’t—and some editor will buy it. 

A. M. Cuurca, 
1400 North Summer Street, 
Salem, Oregon. 


New Fiction Market 
Sir: 

I wonder if you would like to run a special 
news item stating that we are interested in re- 
ceiving original fiction of approximately 2500 to 
3000 words. 

Every month we are running a FIND OF 
THE MONTH by a hitherto unpublished author. 
Payment is $100 for each piece. 

We are doing this to give hitherto unrecog- 
nized talent an opportunity to appear in print. 

E. A. Puer, Editor, 
Reader’s Scope, 

114 East 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Three New 
WORD- FINDING 


BOOKS 


These cloth-bound books are 
entirely new developments 
in the field of word-finding. 





THE “SAID” BOOK | 











THe purpose of this book 
is to demonstrate to writ- 
ers, when they use dialogue, 

how they can give artistic 

force and variety to the iden- 

citing, pares he said or she 

said. is book is based on 

actual usage. The writings of 

hundreds of famous authors 

: were analyzed and the said 
expressions tabulated in two sections; one based on 
a method that enables you quickly to find a hundred 
substitutes for the word said, such as accused, added, 
adjured, admitted, admonished, etc., the second, 
based upon grouping the expressions by ideas, such 
as anger, evil, calmness, criticism, etc. An ingeni- 
ously-designed index leads you to the wanted ex- 
pression instantly. Thousands of expressions are 
found in this book such as: “‘said in a@ tone of 
itgned discouragement”; “the bellowed, his face 
arkening to an apoplectic hue’’; “‘ech- 
oed she, in a tone of wretchedness too POSTPAID 
deep for tears’. 2.50 


THE SUBSTITUTE 
FOR “VERY” 


FL XPERIENCED writers rarely use the word very 
- because it means so much that it practically 
signifies nothing. It is a shot-gun type of word which 
indicates that the user does not possess an overly- 
rich vocabularly. With this book you can not only kiss 
the word very good-bye, but you are launched on 
the road’ of ey a brilliant vocabulary without 
the grinding, daily study that is usually necessary. 
This book in true Rodale Press tradition, does not 
generalize. It is an extensive list of adjectives, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, containing in each case a 
group of substitutes for very. For example, if you 
desire to say very honorable, you look up the word 
gener wag iad the H’s sad find there a list of 
substitutes for very, such as reputably, 
allegedly, irreproachably, Fede seen 4 POSTPAID 


ly, ete. $2.50 


THE “SOPHISTICATED 
SYNONYM” BOOK 


HIS synonym book contains smart words, spar- 

: kling phrases and sonorous-sounding expressions. 
It is a record of the more lively portion of today’s 
speech garnered from the pages of this decade’s 
books and magazines, and tabulated in the form and 
style of a synonym book. It is an action- POSTPAID 
photograph of a lusty language caught 
on the jump. ° 

ORDER DIRECT FROM DEPT. D-7 


Oe O06 Oe ee es 


46 South West Street 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WrITER’s DIGEST 


Had Never Written a Line 
Selis Article Before 
Completing Course 


“Before completing the WN.1.A. 
course, I sold a feature to Screen- 
land Magazine for $50. That resulted 
in an immediate assignment to do 
another. After successive feature sto- 
ries, I am now working into fiction 
field. Previous to enrolling, I had 
never written a line for publication.” 


a - ag 94 “+ arnt ha West Ave., 
"How do | get My Start 


as a writer?" 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the bes: 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession, Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no sure 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know how.’’ Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And_ the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his a. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak, Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘ieel’’ 
9f it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going, 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. 
The N. I. A, tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what 
to do about it. 


way 





VETERANS: 


This course 
A Chance To Test 
Yourself-—FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- 

matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. News 
paper Institute of America, One Park 

Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 
1925.) 


approved 
for 
Veterans’ 


Training. 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warter’s Dicest, July. 


Miss 
Address 


ee, Check here if you are eligible eo the G, I. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


Bill of Rights. 
All correspondence confidential. lesman will call. 7-L-o67. 


Copyright 1947, Newspaper Een of America. 





The AAA—how dead is it? 
Sir: 

I wonder if the AAA plan is as ‘‘dead” as a 
comment in a recent issue of WD implied. Out 
here on the West Coast, the subject is very 
much alive, at least insofar as a topic for per- 
petual discussion among full-time writers at in- 
formal gatherings. 

I attended most—but not the last—meetings 
of the Western Regional Committee of the 
Author’s Guild, was present at the time the 
AAA plan was first offered to the writing world 
by James Cain himself and have heard some 
brilliant arguments pro and con ever since. I 
hereby set myself down as being unalterably 
opposed to the adoption of any such plan, for 
the following reasons which might be illuminat- 
ing to those of your readers who are uninformed, 
still on the fence, or just blindly mercenary: 

(1) The plan is, at present, being fought 
for tooth and nail by the very outfit which has 
just been accused by many witnesses before the 
Congressional Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee of being communist-dominated, namely, the 
Screen Writer’s Guild. Until this guild vindi- 
cates itself of these charges, either by proof to 
the contrary or by ousting its questionable mem- 
bers, I consider it foolhardy to lend even half 
an ear to any of its urgings regarding this 
“stick of dynamite.” 

(2) Assuming that the motives of James Cain 
are of the highest—and I do not imply other- 
wise—his followers are advocating a machinery 
which, once set up and recognized, would be a 
perfect tool for future subversive forces. Any 
restriction om freedom of press or speech, other 
than that of common decency, can eventually 
be twisted around to form the foundation for com- 
plete suppression. (Read the supplement issued 
by the SWG of their magazine and try to find 
a guarantee against this!) Even George Wash- 
ington knew he wasn’t going to live forever, and, 
recognizing certain potential weaknesses of a 
democratic government, left certain bits of ad- 
vice to posterity for its self-protection. 

(3) James Cain has a good point—for James 
Cain. By his own admission, he was bilked on 
the film proceeds of some of his highly success- 
ful writings. (i. “Postman Rings Twice”’— 
sold once to pictures, filmed four times, re- 
ceived only one payment.) Yet the fact remains 
that other writers of better books HAVE leased 
—not sold—screen rights for huge sums, (“‘Huck- 
sters,” by F. Wakeman—$300,000 as example), 
which proves that free enterprise can work 
profitably under astute maneuvering. The saga 
of best-sellers contain many such examples. Let 
Cain hire himself a guardian to protect himself 
against his own folly. Let’s not jeopardize an 
American institution in behalf of such a smal] 
minority as those scribes who set limitless value 
on their efforts. 

These are the arguments I have not heard put 
forth before, though the countless other points 
against AAA have been thoroughly discussed in 
meetings and publications. I suggest that the 
WD make a real issue of this scheme until 
(a). it is irrevocably defeated or (b) until AAA 
becomes a reality and tells WD what it may or 
may not print! 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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I write pulps. My income has never exceeded 
four digits per annum. With half the mental 
effort I expend trying to make a living at this 
racket, I could be a vice-president of , General 
Motors or build a super-atomic_ mouse trap. 
However, I am content with this business as is 
and its rewards. In fact, I’m nuts about it. I 
write what I please, sell part of it and thrive on 
the prospect of eventually making a killing with 
a screen version Sometime in the Future. I know 
hundreds of other hacks who feel the same way 
and admit it. We all bask in the knowledge that, 
should we ever become dissatisfied with our re- 
turns, we can join a union and make a smal] for- 
tune at day labor. 

I just don’t want my great-grandson to wail in 
1988: “That stinking ancestor of mine belonged 
to the generation which throttled a free press. 
I'd like to be a writer too, but the American 
Authors’ Authority hasn’t given me “my diploma 
yet.” 

Don’t be misled. The AAA isn’t dead yet! 

Joun A. BERGEN, 
913 15th Street, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


© The idea of leasing free-lance material instead of 
selling it is as old as the idea of divisible copyright, 
and has been practiced since the day after copyright 
was: invented. The behind-the-throne backers of the 
AAA are political stooges, cashing in on ignorance, 
desire for vengeance, and greediness of free-lance 

writers, Their hope is that once a tool is created to 
kill a free press, the same communist backers of the 
AAA will be able to turn that tool into a useful 
battle weapon against democracy, against free press, 
and against the free will of the people of the United 
States. Naturally this can't happen here. If we sleep 
while the communists work perhaps we won't even 


know.—Ed. 


Canadian Cartoonists 
Sir: 

As usual read with keen interest your cartoon 
section in Writer’s Year Book. I note you have 
listed two trade journals for cartoonists, Car- 
toonists’ Journal and American Cartoonist. The 
Canadian Cartoonists Association would like to 
mention its journal, The Canadian Cartoonist. 

The Canadian Cartoonist is the official organ 
of the C. C. A., a non-profit organization work- 
ing in the interests of cartooning in America, 
though chiefly in Canada. One membership fee 
of $2.00 a year applies to anyone interested in 
cartooning and members receive six issues of the 
paper a year. 

Vic Ruwnz, Editor, 

The Canadian Cartoonist, 
5071 St. Catherine St. E., 
Montreal 4, Que. 


Penna. Writers 
Sir: 

Are there some amateur and professional writ- 
ers in and near Hazleton, Wilkes-Barre, and 
Scranton, Penna., also neighboring cities, inter- 
ested in forming a Writer’s Club for critical dis- 
cussion? If so, will you please write to 

(Miss) Jutra W. Wacner, 
178 N. Laurel St., 
Hazleton, Penna. 





PLANS FOR WRITING 


Inspiring, practical, 

step by step guidance. 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 
stories. Write for particulars. 


Specialist 
for Writers 


745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Cal. 








TYPE YOUR OWN MANUSCRIPTS 
Write for FREE TRIAL LESSON and prove 


you can become an expert touch typist 
easily, quickly, surely—our new way. 
Begin or review shorthand course also. 
MASTER SECRETARIAL SCHOOL, Dept. W-D, 
20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


WRITERS' COLONY 


You are cordially invited to spend your vacation in N. H. 
with me. Personal-Private Instr, (Crit. by mail all year.) 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formu 
S: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything) 
ERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 
v : LEARN TO EARN! Advance orders) 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (Eight Patterns Expl.). . 
MILDRED I. REID 


Summer Address: Contoocook, New Hampshire 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 


156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


_An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said''), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupations, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rere words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7"x9'/2” pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses‘ it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S, Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.00 (U. S. $), money 
order or N. Y, check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 


Terms on request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








‘TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed .flat with your original. 
Carbon «free. No ’ charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 











REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Sales - Editing - Criticism - Ghostwriting 
take the right path in writing 


82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L.I., N.Y. 
(Twenty Minutes from Times Square) Virginia 9-7808 





BIG DIME'S WORTH 


HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 
1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 
To Syndicate What You Write 
To Criticize Your Own Story 
To Protect Your Story Ideas 
To Write A Book In Six Days 
Ideas From The a Mind 
Writing Self-Taug 
Your Life * story 
10—How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
11—How To Market Your serv 
$oeeevesting Story 
All Twelve for $1.00. ee literature on_ The Plot 
Genie System and on ‘“‘Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent 


free upon request. 
PLOT CARDS 10 cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE. 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 448, 8161 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 


ELEANOR KING ®@ 


Author's. Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement. 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








Science Fiction 
Sir: 

Glad to know this issue of the Digest will con- 
tain an article on science fiction. 

Psychoanalytically speaking, science fiction 
literature must be viewed in the same context as 
that of the proletarian, or protest, literature. 
The latter springs from certain mass frustrations. 
The science fiction fan completes the subcon- 
scious conversion from remembrance of the past 
through observation of the present to contem- 
plation of the future—nostalgia, protest, wish. 

Served in an escapist manner, it is not es- 
capism. It is essentially projection and con- 
cretization. 

Hence, we may expect the increasing enlist- 
ment of the more cerebral writers and work more 
sharply correlated with reality, such as Huxley 
and his “Brave New World,’ or Hicks and “The 
First to Awaken.” Witness the ascent (if we may 
call it that) of this literature from the primitive 
adventure arena of the pulps to the pseudo- 
intellectual level of the slicks. 

We shall see, I believe, the progressive relin- 
quishing of the stereotyped character and the 
banal plot. We may also see the introduction of 
non-fiction; is not Mr. Ley already established ? 

Space-travel, symbolically, represents the es- 
capist overlay in the science-fiction reader’s 
mind. If the prognosis as to realism is correct, 
this should yield to the time-travel-on-Earth 
motif. Planet Stories, for example, is experi- 
encing growing difficulty in rejecting time-travel 
pieces, which as a matter of policy were con- 
sidered outside our scope; material on that 
theme has been of compelling quality. One 
senses a developing preoccupation with a not too 
remote future of Earth. 

We are, in my opinion, on the verge of a 
wave of popular interest in science fiction, com- 
parable to the recent ascendancy of the his- 
torical novel. Yes, we shall see novels! 

The real writing of science fiction has just 
begun. 

Paut L. Layne, Editor, 
Planet Stories, 

Fiction House, Inc., 
670 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 19, N 


Correspondents 
Sir: 

We are looking for free-lance trade journal 
correspondents in the following states to write 
articles and obtain photographs for us on assign- 
ment. We pay 1% to 2 cents per word and 
$3.50 to $7.00 per photograph, on acceptance. 

Here are the territories we would like to cov- 
er: Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Delaware, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

L. L. De Priest, 

George M. Wessells Company, 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

Publishers of Commercial Refrig- 
eration with Ice and Fresh Fruit 
& Vegetable Merchandising. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Utah Writers 
Sir: 

For years it’s been the pleasure of writers in 
Utah to share all the good things that have been 
printed in your magazine. Believe it or not, our 
group uses it as a sort of Bible, dictionary, and 
encyclopedia, and with its help many of the 
authors in our state have gone far. 

For two days, August 23-24, the League of 
Utah Writers will be holding their 12th (Cen- 
tennial) Annual Roundup at the Newhouse 
Hotel in Salt Lake City. Our speakers to date 
will be: William McLeod Raine, the famous 
novelist and western writer, of Denver; Betty 
Finnan, editor of Woman’s Day and Lilith Lor- 
raine, well-known poet. Forums will be held on 
story writing and poetry, and there will be the 
usual WRITER’S BANQUET and the POET’S 
BREAKFAST. We mean to have a good time, 
and our latch-string is out to welcome visitors 
from any state in the Union. 

This is Utah’s Centennial year, and things are 
whooping it up in this beautiful stretch of state- 
hood. Our slogan is THE CENTER OF SCEN- 
IC AMERICA, and let me tell you, that’s just 
where Utah is located. We’re proud of our state, 
our League, and the people who are part of it. 

The League of Utah Writers, 

BEATRICE RORDAME Parsons, President, 
11 West Malvern Avenue, 

Salt Lake City 6, Utah. 


Trade Journalists 
Sir: 

We have many excellent assignments for part- 
time trade paper correspondents in all sections 
of the country. 

We are anxious to contact sincere writers who 
are capable of handling these stories for us. 

Rates are good. Market is large. 

If any of your readers are interested we sug- 
gest that they write us including a short resume 
of their background, a recent photo (if avail- 
able) and some samples of their work. 

Inasmuch as we attempt to give correspond- 
ents exclusive rights in their individual terri- 
tories, we suggest that all interested parties con- 
tact us immediately. 

Thank you. 

RoBert S. Gorpon, 
News of the Trade, 
475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





What Will YOU Sell in 19477 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 

Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 

Markets are wide open for established authors 
as well as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Publishers desire my type of workl 


RITA EBERL 


1218 Greenwich St. 
Phone 6226 








SHORT SHORTS 


One of my customers, who uses six a week, asks me 
again for more. Also ‘have requests for book lengths, 
short stories, illustrated articles and travel articles, 
sport stuff, etc. 

Reading fee: $1 first 1,000 words; 50c per 1,000 addi- 
tional. Books: $20. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 








DOUBLE writinc INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “‘Sherwood 
BRIEF.’ 

Stop yeekeg te ne em on Bg ices saat hae 3 t = Double 
mg writing inco! ing your writ- 
ng talent eae x to,-soundiy  plovted a. character moti- 
vated, action RIE HAT SELL. 

A “Sherwood mocer is a rough draft of a story, It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly ones narrative, ex- 
citing ne gg natural conversatio’ i 
trade names auing action incidents—all wri 
py gl for ey is brief you agi yon own 

in words—the quick, easy 

You will i be amazed at how easy it is write 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’* One p Re ae MS 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


766 Wegt 7th South Salt Lake City 4, Utah 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








h 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





if you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before eta your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


PUBLISHER'S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK (18), N. ¥ 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS. . . 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
aa 
Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing." 
Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS ‘TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, Punctuation, and grammatical corrections. Free 
carbon. 50c per thousand. Critical analysis if desired. 
MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR'S EYE 
CLARK W. JENKS 


213 Upson Avenue EI Paso, Texas 








WRITING PROGRESS SATISFACTORY? 


If not, try practical, personal help from author of ove 
200 published stories and articles. Low-cost criticism and 
sales service with satisfactory about 
“BRAINCHILDREN,” writing Details 
without obligation. 

ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
P. O. Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 


results. Inquire 
from A to Z! 








WHY NOT PUBLICITY? 


Publicity and Public Relations work may be the answer 
for you. 

My 25 years experience has been telescoped for your | 
benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed lessons, | 
Send today for Free Pamphlet, ‘“‘PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE | 
Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D 


1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 








WRITE! STORIES 


NOVELS 
FOR THE TOP MARKET 


Why be a piker? It is no more difficult to learn the re- 
quirements of the highest paid market, through my original 
coaching methods, than it is_to learn the requirements 
of the lowest paid market. Follow the example of my 
Student, Colin G. Jameson, who never sold anything 
until he came to me and has since soid eight times to 
Saturday Evening Post. Another beginner promptly sells 
to Ladies’ Home Journal after following my clear, simple 
directions. 

Send for my FREE booklet, ‘“The Road To Writing That 
Pays.”’ With it I will include information about the 
amazing TWELVE PILLARS OF WRITING WISDOM. 
No obligation. Send today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


10A 102 East 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 








DIGEST 


Sells to Pax, Embalmer's Monthly 
and The New Yorker 
Sir: 

I was much impressed with the pluck and 
luck of Mrs. Mydell Massey in the career she 
narrated in the May WD and it shows that the 
young woman is not a quitter. Some of her ups 
and downs parallel my own: viz, Three checks 
in one month after a struggle of several years in 
free-lance writing. A poem to Pax, Newton, 
N. J., on “Easter.” An article in the Embalmer’s 
Monthly, Chicago, on “The Parish Undertaker,” 
and a humorous joke on “working with young 
Government girls,” in the New Yorker, when- 
ever they get to use it, for which I received $10. 

There was only one phase of Mrs. Massey’s 
experience that I do not agree with and I am 
sorry she saw fit to mention it. She said her 
second child, their first son, “came unplanned,” 
a statement which certainly has set me, a bache- 
lor, thinking. It was my impression that an ex- 
pectant mother is aware of her condition nine 
months ahead of the birth of the child. 

Just what Mrs. Massey had in mind in saying 
the child was “‘not planned” leads me to believe 
that she is an advocate of planned parenthood, or 
birth control, which detracts from the very fine 
estimation I had of her determination to 
succeed. 

A number of people have the idea that as 
long as they have one child or as many as they 
see fit to order, that they are fulfilling all of 
the laws of God, of nature and of society. I 
take no such view of marriage which has not 
been elevated in my mind when I see all of the 
childless young couples living in one room in 
the larger cities. 

I know the WD is not conducting a morals 
nor a domestic column so the less said on the 
planned children question perhaps the better, 
for it is foreign to the writing habit. Mothers, 
please leave the matter of kids out of your 
summations. Just tell us about the writing, 
the motive and the creative plots. Nevertheless 
success to striving writers like myself. 

Timotuy F, McCartuy, 
1807 Kenyon St. N., W., 
Washington 10, D. C. 


Ind. Writers 
Sir: 


The Club, through this 


Indianapolis Writers’ 
letter, is issuing an informal invitation to all per- 
sons living ‘in or near Indianapolis to become one 


of us. We are a newly formed group with many 
enthusiastic plans, good plans, for this year and 
others. Of our members we ask only “How much 
do you write” and “What do you do with what 
you write?” because we want writers with sin- 
cerity of purpose and serious intent to succeed. 
There is strength and stimulation in the meeting 
together of persons with a common aim, and a 
writers’ club offers many advantages to an ambi- 
tious individual which he could not effect alone. 

If you write, and would like to sell, please con- 
tact us. The latchstring is out, and a welcoming 
hand is extended by, 

Mrs. Betty Dick, 
The Indianapolis Writers’ Club, 
1821 Ruckle Street. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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We Love Our Leo Anyway 
Sir: 
Ask Leo Shull, the Broadway columnist, where 

Lajolia, Cal., is. I’m sure he meant La Jolla, 
quite famed as a colony of artists, writers, etc., 
just north of San Diego. Anyway, La Joila, by 
any other spelling, is still pronounced LA HOY- 
YUH. 

Wat HackeETT, 

Studio Editor, 

Western Family Magazine, 

1850 Oak Tree Drive, 

Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


e You haven't been reading the DIGEST very long. 
Leo can't spell. However, he knows B'Way markets 
pretty well, we think.—Ed. 


“In All Countries Including Scandinavian" 
Sir: 

I wish to obtain for World Press in Copen- 
hagen the Scandinavian reprint rights of pub- 
lished short stories (love angle preferred) not 
over 5,000 words and articles of general interest, 
not over 3,000 words, as well as picture stories. 

The authors will receive 50%, of the gross re- 
ceipts. Payments will be made within a week 
after the vouchers of the magazines reach my 
New York office. 

The authors must be sure that they still own 
the Scandinavian rights before sending me the 
tearsheets in self-addressed, stamped envelopes. 
Reports will be made promptly. 

Address all material to: 

Kurt JuuHN, 

New York Correspondent, 
World Press, 

17 West 96th Street, 

New York 25, N. Y. 


Radio 
Sir: 

The San Francisco Showmen create, produce 
and merchandise live and transcribed radio 
programs. We are in the market for unique and 
novel radio shows. 

Particularly desired are off-trail programs on 
topical and seasonal subjects either for local or 
network presentation. 

We do not want hackneyed, overdone themes. 
Although realizing there is nothing too new 
under the radio sun, contributions must offer a 
strong switch to make present formats acceptable. 

No markets for sports, thrillers, cliff hangers ; 
wide open for kid shows and listener participa- 
tion shows. 

Submit outline or synopsis rather than com- 
plete script. Prefer material from the western 
states but geographical origination will not bar 
outstanding material. Reports are made 
promptly. Rates by arrangement. 

Not responsible for material unless return 
postage enclosed. Submissions must be accom- 
panied by standard form and signed statement, 
that material is original: with author. New- 
comers to radio should: write in advance for 
release forms. 

SANDY SPILLMAN, 

Continuity Director, 

United Nations Theater Building, 
262 O'Farrell Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


6th SERIAL SALE! 


Via This Proved Commercial Fiction Course 


We believe this is a record. 

When Kathleen Briggs was working on the 
third assignment of this course, we had’ her 
do five separate examples of a basic trick. 
Checking up, she has just written, after her 
sixth serial sale: 

"Five out of six began with narrative hooks 
submitted as my lesson on that subject... 
The hooks . . . put me in mind of a story. 
And that is what you harped on! | sent you 
just one... you said it was all right, but you 
couldn't let me get away with just one, and 
asked me to submit several more. And what 
inspirations they have been!" 

We are very proud of the fact that our 
marketing agent has just made the sixth 
serial sale for this author—in addition to 
short material. Many other students, like 
Kathleen Briggs, have developed entire story 
ideas on the basis of the third assignment— 
or other assignments—because for over 15 
years we have been teaching the trick of 
converting an idea into a salable commercial 
story. 

Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks. We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Since all work is personal! and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story seiling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included witis 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 

The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL JU 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


the State of New York. 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS 

readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; dis- 

tribution at home and abroad. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 

(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 

invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 

delay, and of course free. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. ‘Many titles are published on some form of 

cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
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Publisher Fighti 
Sir: inte th “The future a mp to those who prepare 


Ba say ver! on the whole there are undertones for it now.’ 

of publisher-fighting, in James Norman’s June 

article but certainly ‘not enough to be pa ae 4 A R E NN E L WwW @) ©) D 

able, I suppose, actually, that it is a good idea f : - 

for an author to know the possible pitfalls, but Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 

I do think that perhaps Mr. Norman gives the Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 

impression that the author must be on the qui CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 

vive every minute to see that nothing is slipped published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 

over on him. However, this is more a personal by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 

reaction than anything else. . . . About advances, latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 

I would say that this question of the proper 

size is highly debatable, that sometimes small ad- FICTION 

vances are well warranted, more appropriate to RADIO 

the case than a large advance might be. Not . ENGLISH 

all authors want advances. Mr. Norman does Professional JOURNALISM 

say that advances vary from case to case and ARTICLE & FEATURE 

can’t really be talked about in cut-and-dried Training MYSTERY & DETECTIVE 

terms, but he gives a strong impression that they . ADVERTISING 

ought to be large. I disagree with this, and For Writers PUBLICITY 

wonder if his statement that “good publishers NEWSPAPER 

are granting $1000 advances for average books” SCREEN 

— backed up. 
e article seemed to me well-organized and 

full of valuable information, although, sharp appre’ tr ager Sem g cogs Cty 

on the subject of the publisher’s—any publisher 

—willingness to do the author out of a few Established in 1923 


dollars at any opportunity. ’ : cath 
Maryjoriz F. Catron, Study by mail. Studio lectures, Individual 


Smmon AnD Scuuster, INc., manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
New York writing. For information write: 


ee MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


Ramona Herdman passed James Norman’s 6362 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 
article to me since I handle contracts. I think 


he has done a good job and only a few points : 
occur to me. Courses in 
The first concerns statements and payments of 
royalty, where you say: “Habit varies with each MAGAZINE WRITING 
publisher, but the better ones will agree to ds “ge * 
settle accounts within 30 days after each state- Fiction—Non-Fiction 
ment period.” The more usual practice, I am Practical home study training for 
very sure, is to make payments 4 months after those who must work in spare time 
the statement. I rarely have heard of any gis Stibistns tenteds © ae RPO 
; b b 4 a, azin nsti , priv 
publisher a payments is 30 days—in the Tepaeel by successful writers and editors, offers 
case of a house the size of this one it would not prattiom, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
be physically possible. ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
do quarrel with you somewhat over the fact you send is returned with detailed criticism. 
that publishers should not handle any subsidiary EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
rights inasmuch as many, including ‘ourselves, 
have experienced people ’ actively working on po By my yg A weinnes dated 
these rights and doing a far more thorough job questions, helping you find the $ 
than most authors can do by themselves or the Kk By eR P ned 4 This course ap- 
smaller agencies; and since the publisher’s in- are writing in your own home fic- wed fer vet 
. : : . tion stories, essays, short sketches, pro 
terest in getting the best price on these rights whatever you are best suited to oan tani 
is obviously the same as the author’s, I question do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE we 
° ° today. Canadians may make pay- 
whether any intelligent house would let them ments in Canadian funds. 
go for less than the top price obtainable. 
And although you frequently repeat that rep- THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
utable houses don’t go in for gypping authors, Dept. 87-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
I get the definite impression that you lead some Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
readers to believe most publishers are out to Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 
take every possible advantage of their authors. 
I think this was often true 15 or 20 years ago 
but thoughtful publishers have long known 
that the interest of author and publisher is one 
and the same and that a fair contract works 
for the benefit of both. 
Dorotny B. Fiske, ; (Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
Harper & BrorHers, Publishers, ( ) Cheek here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
New York and London. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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. are one more reason writers’ sales begin or increase when they join the list of a hard-working 


literary agency. 


Editors’ needs are a day-to-day and minute-to-minute affair: and as a hole develops in an issue 
approaching printers’ deadline — or a publisher receives a sudden windfall of paper which permits 
him to increase the size of his publication — or an old or new company publishes another magazine — 
or an editor finds himself running short in a particular type or length of story — a call comes in, and 
more'sales are chalked up for our clients. We receive dozens of editorial requests weekly. 


Plus this, we offer prompt and careful attention to your material (reports within one week;) and 
absolute frankness if your material is completely unsalable and should be burned, detailed suggestions for 
fevision if your material is unsalable as it stands but can be salvaged, and placement with the best pos- 
sible markets at best possible rates if your material is salable. Incidentally, our subsidiary offices in Holly- 
wood, London, and other cities offer complete world coverage. 
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a TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold 
$500 worth of fiction or articles to national maga- 
zines, or one book to a major publisher, within the 
past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on 
all American sales, 15% on Canadian and British 
sales, and 20% on all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with be- 
ginners or newer writers until they earn their 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with ma- 
terial sent, is one dollar per thousand words and 
final fraction (for example, five dollars for a script 
of 4,356 words); minimum fee per script, three dol- 
lars. $25 for books of all lengths. We drop all fees 
after we make several sales for new clients. Per- 
collaboration service—where the agency 
works with the writer through 
finished script and sale—by arrangement; infor- 


sonal 


from plot idea 


mation upon request. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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Twenty-Seven 


Captured Suns 


By MARGARET ST. CLAIR 


HY IS science fiction fun to write? 
At first blush it doesn’t seem attrac- 


tive, particularly for a woman. It 
appears rarefied and unapproachable ; 
awesomely scientific; one tends to feel that 
one should have, at least, a B. Sc. before 
tackling it. Why not stick to detective 
stories? Why bother with the stuff? 

Leonore Offord, in an article which ap- 
peared in WriTER’s DicEsT some time ago, 
spoke of the indignant letter she got from 
a reader of one of her detective novels. 
Miss Offord, it seems, had a character in 
her story get a fitting at Ransohoff’s at 
9:45, and her correspondent, justly in- 
censed, pointed out that Ransohoff’s doesn’t 
open until 10:00 a. m. The letter writer 
went on to say that this mistake completely 
spoiled the novel for her. 

Right here we touch on one of the big- 
gest advantages science fiction has. If I 
write a science fiction yarn set twenty years 
in the future and have one of the characters 
visit Ransohoff’s at 23:14 to have her hair 
revitrified and her fingernails dusted with 
iridium, nobody can say me nay. So long 
as I keep within the bounds of credibility 


(and credibility is rather generously inter- 
preted by the magazines which feature 
space ships and orrey-eyed monsters on the 
cover) I can dispose of the future as I 
wish. 

In fact, if I want to have my character 
call at Ransohoff’s at. 33:89, in a special 
segment of the space time continuum which 
that distinguished shop has opened to ac- 
commodate those of its customers who are 
too rushed to visit the establishment during 
the hours of the normal day, it will be all 
right with my readers. They'll probably be 
pleased with my inventiveness, if anything. 

The amount of wear and tear this saves 
on the brain is enormous, Suppose I de- 
cide to write a murder story set in Contra 
Costa country, where I live. All right. Do 
they have the medical examiner system in 
incorporated areas here? In unincorpo- 
rated? If the murder is committed in the 
country, does the sheriff come from Mar- 
tinez, or does the Richmond office send 
someone? Are ballistics handled in Mar- 
tinez, Richmond, or Berkeley, or is there 
a central state laboratory where they are 
sent? Is—well, you see what I mean. 


U1 
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I could find out all about these things 
in four or five hours by telephoning. In the 
first place, I haven’t got a telephone yet, 
and in the second, I find that the opening, 
“I’m writing a detective story, and I’d like 
to ask you if—” seems to rouse the person 
on the other end of the line to automatic 
laughter. It’s lots easier to make the de- 
tails up. 

Inventiveness in mystery writing, unless 
kept under strict control, is almost a han- 
dicap, and too much originality should be 
avoided as the plague. Slight, nutritive 
variations, keeping the formula well in 
mind, are: what are wanted, with just 
enough novelty to keep the reader from 
realizing where he’s seen all this before. 
Mystery stories are great fun to read, but 
I find them painful to write. In science 
fiction, on the other hand, editors and 
readers alike are avid for something new— 
new viewpoints, new concepts, new theses. 
If nature endowed you with originality and 
inventiveness, you ought to like writing 
science fiction very much. 

Further, if plotting is hard for you, you 
may find that the freedom from strict real- 
ity which characterizes science fiction 
makes plotting much easier. When one can 
invent a device at pleasure which will do 
anything which is needed to tie the plot 
up in harder knots or to facilitate its un- 
raveling, who can get stuck? 

In one of the first science fiction yarns 
I ever sold, the heroine, sick of the way her 
husband sat around the house scanning the 
stereo, treated him with a Henderson’s 
Vitalizer (it taps the sub-molecular 
quanta of energy on the cosmic level) to 
pep him up. She gave him an over-expos- 
ure, with the result that he worked, at 
frantic and ever-increasing speed, at mak- 
ing a completely useless gadget (racks for 
used soma bottles, to be exact). The poor 
girl, nearly distracted, tried to neutralize 
the effect of the Vitalizer by exposing 
him to the influence of a Tranquilate, an- 
other futuristic device. With the aid of 
these two custom-built inventions, I finally 
got the plot into such a satisfactory state 
of complexity that I had to call in an elec- 
trical storm to unravel it. 


Plots have always given me much trouble 
in writing, and the fluency and resourceful- 
ness in that direction that comes to me 
when I write science fiction always surprise 
and gratify me. Actually, it is not remark- 
able. In this sort of writing, anything from 
a universe to a planet down to a package 
of cereal, can be, as I said before, tailored 
by hand to suit the exigencies of the plot. 


So far I’ve spoken of the subjective ad- 
vantages of writing for the space ship mar- 
ket, There are others besides. One of the 
chief ones is that it is a responsive market. 
If one shows some promise, he gets a letter 
from the editor. The people who edit these 
magazines, like their readers, are genuine 
enthusiasts. They take a real interest in 
writers and are ready to encourage them 
all they can. Those unpleasant printed re- 
jection slips are few and far between. The 
editors are a darned nice bunch. 

Sam Merwin, Jr., assistant editor of 
Startling Stories and Thrilling Wonder 
Stories, writes the most tactful letters of 
rejection I have ever seen. He caresses the 
vanity so tenderly, touches with such deli- 
cate understanding on the flaws of the yarn 
you presented him with, that he makes be- 
ing rejected very nearly pleasurable. Un- 
fortunately, his charming notes are not 
negotiable at the bank—a fact which, I am 
sure, Mr. Merwin regrets as much as I do. 
Mr. Merwin, by the way, I am convinced 
is the Sergeant Saturn in these magazines’ 
letter column, and he has a perfectly un- 
holy facility for writing parody verse. A 
talented, many-sided personality. 

Last year the Thrilling people sent me a 
Christmas card at the appropriate season. 
I still treasure it as a concrete proof that I 
am a genuine writer. Gestures like that, 
while no doubt fairly inexpensive for the 
publisher, have a remarkably beneficial 
effect on writer morale. 

L. Jerome Stanton, associate editor of 
Street & Smith’s Astounding Science Fic- 
tion, is another friendly editor. One of the 
most amusing letters I have ever had (it 
began, “OOOh! What a bad girl you are, 
Mrs, St. Clair, cozening a poor, moss-grown 
old editor with such a story .. .”) came 
from him. Unfortunately, after that initial 
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outburst, he became lamentably business- 
like and devoted the rest of his two pages 
to advising me how to plug up the holes in 
the story I’d sent him. It was good advice, 
too. Mr. Campbell, Astounding’s head guy, 
is also noted for his hospitality to newcomers. 

Last but not least, there is Ziff-Davis’ 
Wm. L. Hamling, who took the first story 
I sent to him. His notes run to brevity and 
good wishes, which is fine. 


Not only is the science fiction market re- 
sponsive and rich in personal contact, it is 
a very wide one. From Astounding Science 
Fiction, with its emphasis on the physical 
sciences, exposition and ideas, to Amazing 
Stories and Fantastic' Adventures, which 
are almost pure fantasy, the range is great. 
Almost any science fiction story can find 
an appropriate home somewhere in it. And 
the rates of pay are the average in the pulp 
field and a little better in many cases. 


ELL, if writing science fiction is such 

a bed of roses, where does one start? 
The first step, of course, is what it is with 
writing for any group of magazines: to buy 
copies of all of them (Sta#tling Stories, 
Thrilling Wonder Stories, Astounding 
Science Fiction, Planet Stories, Amazing 
Stories, and Fantastic Adventures) and 
read them from cover to cover. 

Pay particular attention to the letters 
from fans. “Fandom” is a phenomenon 
péculiar to science fiction, The aficionados 
of the genre join clubs, publish magazines 
(they call them “fanzines” as distinguished 
from “prozines”) without number, write 
letters, hold conventions, and in general be- 
have with an energy and enthusiasm which 
would be perfectly inconceivable coming 
from the readers of the average pulp maga- 
zines. 

The typical science fiction fan is young, 
male (though there are some devoted fem- 
inine ones), literate, quite intelligent, in- 
terested in ideas. His mental horizon is 
broader than that of the average citizen. 
He is strongly aware of what his likes and 
dislikes are, and the writer who succeeds in 
pleasing him will hear of it. In my belief 
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the science fiction fan is a definitely supe- 
rior type, but I may be prejudiced. 

You have read all the magazines I men- 
tioned above not only to find whether you 
like any of them, but also to discover that 
there is a certain science fiction lingo and 
to familiarize yourself with it. Space ships, 
for instance, are called that and not inter- 
planetary vessels; the person who pilots a 
space ship is an astrogator; Mars has a thin 
atmosphere and a dry climate, but Venus 
is assumed to be foggy and damp, etc. (If 
you want a planet which has conditions en- 
tirely different from these, invent it; the 
editor will be grateful to you.) Even in so 
comparatively free a field as science fiction, 
there are conventions, and it helps to know 
what they are. 

After you get the feel of the stuff, you'll 
want to try writing it. Don’t do what seems 
so tempting and so easy, take a conven- 
tional plot, write it up with space ships in- 
stead of tramp steamers, and try it on the 
editor. That used to be quite a normal pro- 
cedure a few years ago; the late Stanley 
Weinbaum, whom the fans idolized, did it 
all the time. 

But anything gets out of date, even stories 
about the future. A much better way is to 
follow the standard rule for plot develop- 
ment (get your hero or heroine into diffi- 
culties, increase them, seem to solve them, 
and then increase them again), only using 
“scientific” things to provide the difficulties 
and the solutions. 

People often ask how much “science” 
you have to know to write for these maga- 
zines. Well, I’ve sold a number of the yarns, 
and while I did go to college and do have 
a degree, it certainly wasn’t in any of the 
sciences that I got it. 


The nearest thing to a reference library 
I have is five of the wonderful Yearbooks 
that the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
began putting out when Wallace became 


secretary of the department. These are 
probably the best publications ever issued 
by any governmental agency; each Year- 
book is an extensive survey of some such 
topic as “Climate and Man,’ “Food ,and 
Life,’ “The Improvement of Plants by 
Breeding.” A botanist of my acquaintance 
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turns pale with envy every time he sees my 
collection. I got them by writing to my 
Congressman. 

I use my Yearbooks only occasionally, 
for all my pride in them, but I do think an 
interest in scientific things, or at least in 
the popularization of them, helps. A num- 
ber of the 25c books now on the market 
are reprints of popular treatments of scien- 
tific subjects; Penguin books are especiaily 
good in this. You might, for example, try 
reading Ruth Benedict’s “Patterns of Cul- 
ture” and Gamow’s “Birth and Death of 
the Sun.” W. W. Sawyer’s Mathematician’s 
Delight,” though terribly hard for a mathe- 
matical moron like myself, is another fine 
one, But you can get along quite well with- 
out reading anything more scientific than 
the daily paper. 

‘A hobby or two is a help in writing 
science fiction. For instance, my husband 
has recently become interested in cutting 
gem stones. In a science fiction story I just 
finished, I had the heroine refer mentally 
to her husband’s new power saw which 
“was guaranteed to cut any surface, natural 
or man-made, up to and including 12 on 
the Mohs scale.” I should never have heard 
of the Mohs scale if I hadn’t been reading 
about gem stones, and it does lend a nice 
touch of authenticity. I hope that the editor 
will notice that, though the Mohs scale at 
present stops at 10 (10=the diamond, the 
hardest substance yet known and un- 
equalled in hardness by anything man- 
made) I am assuming that in the future 
human beings will invent substances at 
least two degrees harder than the diamond. 

The range of the market, as I said be- 
fore, is very wide; the markets are also 
very specific in their requirements. 


Astounding Science Fiction, the Street 
and Smith publication, likes giant theses. 
The editors don’t object to large quantities 
of exposition, even if it slows down the 
action, provided it sounds scientific. (I con- 
fess to a few doubts as to how accurate 
some of their science is. A lot of the time 
I can’t follow it, but when their writers 
get into things with which I am familiar 
they do make mistakes.) The editors like 
ideas ‘vith revolutionary implications, 


stories which the fans would classify as 
science fiction epics. The editors appear 
broad-minded in the extreme, and there 
are a minimum of taboos. Most of the 
stories deal with the physical sciences, and 
the social and life sciences are compara- 
tively neglected. I don’t know whether this 
is because the editors prefer this type or be- 
cause this type of story is the only on sub- 
mitted to them. 

As the other end of the arc are the Ziff- 
Davis magazines, Fantastic Adventures and 
Amazing Stories. These go in heavily for 
fantasy, but fantasy of a specially flavored 
kind. Few ideas are too outré for them 
per se, and this can be nice for a writer. 
The stories really are unusual. Here the 
old dictum “read the magazine before sub- 
mitting” is a must. I remember a story in 
Fantastic Adventures, in which the char- 
acters got from planet to planet by means 
of giant birds, so you see that “science” 
won’t get in your way much here. But the 
flavor is, as I said, unique, and you have 
to read the magazine to know what I 
mean. 

Lately the Ziff-Davis Amazing Stories 
has split science fiction fandom wide open 
with the curious “Shaver mystery” series 
of stories about some beings known as 
“deroes.” I do not wish to embroil my- 
self in this controversy, and shall only say 
that I wish Mr. Palmer would dump the 
whole thing in the bay and go back to 
presenting his readers with a title page on 
which five or six names of authors occur, 
instead of only one, that of Mr. Shaver. 
We all have to eat. 


Pretty much in the middle of the science 
fiction world are the two Thrilling maga- 
zines, Startling Stories and Thrilling Won- 
der Stories. They like some fantasies, they 
like some strictly scientific stuff. You don’t 
have to know as much—or at least sound 
as if you knew it—as you do for Astound- 
ing Science Fiction. On the other hand, 
your flights of fantasy have to be a little 
more restrained than they do for the Ziff- 
Davis people. They like humor, provided 
it’s well done, and are most courteous, hos- 
pitable, and agreeable to deal with. Nice 
magazines, both to read and to write for. 


























“Hiya, Ralph. How's the ol’ novel coming? 


Planet Stories goes in for adventure 
yarns, with some scientific trappings, set 
on distant planets, and so on. You'll need 
space ships to get there, but you won’t 
need to know much about what makes 
them work, 

Are there any drawbacks to this rosy 
picture? 

Certainly there are. One of the major 
ones is that the market, though broad 
enough in all conscience, is also limited. 
Of the six science fiction magazines I have 
mentioned, only one, Astounding Science 
Fiction, is a monthly. Planet Stories is a 
quarterly. The other four are bi-monthly, 
though Startling Stories and Thrilling 
Wonder Stories did miss an issue or two 


a while ago in the middle of the paper 


shortage and its attendant complications. 
This means that the number of stories the 


field can absorb is small. Compare this 
situation with that in the pulp detective 
field, and you'll realize what a limited 
market means. 

Even more serious than the small num- 
ber of magazines publishing -science fiction 
is the individuality of the markets, This 
means that a story written, for example, 
with an eye to Astounding Science Fiction 
cannot fit into Fantastic Adventures. If 
your science fiction epic is refused by Mr. 
Campbell, you can try it on Startling 
Stories, of course, but if they, too, refuse 
you, there is no where else you can send 
your yarn. And vice versa, a story slanted 
toward Amazing Stories would have no 
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chance at all with Astounding Science Fic- 
tion. The only grain of comfort in this set- 
up is that it’does save you money on post- 
age stamps. 

If a story fails with the strictly science 
fiction markets, has it a chance outside? 
Yes, a very limited one. Weird Tales does 
publish a science fiction yarn once in a 
very long time. Esquire has, in the past, 
printed a story or two which might be 
classed under this head. Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries (the title is wildly inappropri- 
ate) might be interested in an occasional 
science fiction yarn if it leaned toward 
fantasy. They use a good many reprints, 
which cuts down their market for new 
work. And that’s all the non-science fiction 
markets there are save for occasional slicks 
that buy s.i. fiction; such as Robert Hein- 
lein’s recent sale to the Post. 


O article about science fiction would 
be complete without touching briefly 
on present trends. 

To a considerable extent, science has 
caught up with the science fiction writers. 
God help us all, the atomic bomb is a 
reality. Direct atomic power looks closer 
every day. And (inter-planetary) travel to 
the moon, if any human beings will be left 
alive to consider the subject, is just around 
the corner. Recently at the United Na- 
tions, the subject of who owns territorial 
rights to the moon, was shelved because 
it was “too hot to handle.” Honest. What 
are we to write about? 


Certainly the present trend is dead away 
from the aptly-named “space'‘ opera.” No 
situations where the villain holds the equiv- 
alent of the mortgage on the old home- 
stead, over the heroine’s shrinking head are 
likely to win editorial approval. Blood and 
thunder is more or less on its way out, 
though I suppose we shall never get rid of 
it entirely. 


I remember only too well a story I read 
a number of years ago—I have forgotten 
who the author was—in which our island 
universe was threatened by dastardly in- 
vaders from somewhere outside. (Not our 
earth, please observe, or even our solar 
system, but our island universe.) At one 


point in the story the invaders had ab- 
ducted, in the most cowardly manner, a 
whole bunch of suns from our island uni- 
verse, and the hero, by some hocus-pocus, 
got them back. I still remember how 
ridiculous that phrase, “our twenty-seven 
captured suns” looked in print. One had 
a vision of the suns, like so many howdahed 
elephants in a procession, moving docilely 
behind their leader. And yet the writer 
was speaking of vast solar furnaces whose 
prominences of flame soar for hundreds of 
thousands of kilometers above their sur- 
face, whose central heat reaches the enor- 
mous figure of twenty million (centigrade) 
degrees. 


There are two maxims which are useful 
to anybody who writes fiction at all, and 
of real importance to the science fiction 
writer: “When everything is possible, noth- 
ing is interesting,” and “Nothing is more 
tiresome than attempting to describe the 
indescribable.” 


If the trend is away from the blood and 
thunder space opera type of story, what is 
it toward? Of late, Astounding Science 
Fiction has been going in rather heavily 
for stories about the post-atomic bombing 
world. They take but a dim view of the 
future which is probable for humanity and 
on this point all thinking persons, however 
heavy their hearts, must agree with them. 
But desolation and death, no matter how 
likely, offer unsustaining subject matter 
for an extended program of fiction. 


What will the future be like? No one 
can see very far into it. It may be that 
at first we shall have a considerable en- 
richment in material things and that this 
enrichment will be world-wide. Science 
fiction might, then, devote itself at least 
partially to an imaginative depiction of the 
impact of this enrichment on humanity, 
with increased emphasis on humor, on 
character, on human interest. The life and 
social sciences will receive more stress. I 
believe we shall have more domestic in- 
teriors and fewer space ships, more people 
and fewer robots and captured suns. Any- 
how, it’s more darned fun to write. 


(Please see item page 44, bottom, right) 





Character is Money in Your Pocket 


By ALWYN W. KNIGHT 


ROOMER,” a short-short pub- 

lished in Red Book at the height of 
the Washington housing shortage, grew 
naturally and inevitably out of personal ex- 
perience. I don’t mean that it was a true 
story in the accepted sense of the word. 
But what actually did happen was a per- 
fect springboard for what might have hap- 
pened given a slightly different set of cir- 
cumstances and characters. In other words 
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it was a natural; and all I as an author 
had to do, was to milk the thing for all 
it was worth (maybe more), and dream up 
a dead end for the story situation that 
wasn’t too fantastic. 

Although I didn’t know it at the time, 
the story began to be written when my 


landlady bragged of her prowess as a craps 
shooter, and I won a month’s board and 
lodging. Her dice, too. 

Before you read the story, reprinted here, 
I’d better give you some more of the back- 
ground. 

My wife had taken our youngest daugh- 
ter up north to get her out of the sinus 
centre of America, and I was looking 
around for a place to stay for six months 
or so. At the time I was editor of the 
national magazine of the American Red 
Cross; and when Lew Bowen, publicity di- 
rector of Greatest Mother, said how about 
staying with him, and named a very at- 
tractive cost-plus figure for room and 
board, it was a deal. The Bowens lived in 
Arlington; they had two youngsters, one 
at the play pen stage and the other about 
five. Nancy Bowen said I could wash the 
dinner dishes, too, and so pay practically 
nothing for my keep, but after the first few 
days I decided that money, comparatively, 
was cheap, and life too short. And the 
crap game we shot, had given me delusions 
of grandeur. 

There was a lot of ribbing after the crap 
game. I was cast in the role of city slicker, 
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naturally, and I .began to horse the part. 
If there was a fire to be laid and wood 
to be brought up from the basement, I’d 
toss a penny to see whether Lew or I would 
do the carrying, and usually I won. 

And there were the children. Nice, but 
active. Once I doubled as baby sitter, but 
what seemed to me to be a pre-arranged 
attack of colic cured me of that, and in 
the future I refused to sit, change, amuse 
or instruct. And just to rub it in, I began 
to tel] the parents how they should bring 
up their progeny. 

About this time Lew organized a car 
pool to beat gas rationing. Besides we two, 
there was a professional piano player, the 
young wife of a Marine overseas, and 
someone, whose name I can’t remember 
because she never kept us waiting. 

So now I was all set to write Strictly 
According To Roomer, only I didn’t know 
it. It took another session in Lew’s easy 
chair to bring things to a head. We’d had 
a tough day figuring out new gimmicks to 
make the public come across with another 
$200,000,000 for the Red Cross, and when 
we got home that night and Lew beat me 
to the chair by the fireplace, I suggested 
that he sit on the floor, and where the hell 
was that much vaunted southern hos- 
pitality? 

“Listen,” he said, hoisting his highball 
and glaring, “You come in her and oc- 
cupy the best furniture, you take my wife’s 
house money away from her with the dice, 
you tell me how to bring up the children, 
you monopolize the conversation in the car 
pool on the way to work, you don’t like 
the way I plant my victory garden. A—a 
woman wouldn’t be worse as a boarder!” 

Eureka! That was it. The minute he 
said that a woman wouldn’t be worse, I 
knew I had a story. That jelled the whole 
business. I went to the hall closet, got 
out the portable and set it on the dining- 
room table which his wife was setting for 
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“Strictly According to Roomer” 


Following is an excerpt from the 
beginning and end of this short-short 
published by Red Book, and written by 
Alwyn Knight, who explains, in the 
accompanying article, how he came to 
write the job. 


SEPTEMBER 12 

Dear Diary: This morning, over yester- 
day morning’s coffee, I told Jim about my 
supercolossal idea—to wit, a boarder. 

“It isn’t as though we didn’t have a per- 
fectly good spare room, Angel,” I said sen- 
sibly. “And look at all the people who work 
in Minlough and commute because they 
simply can’t find living accommodations 
here!” 

Jim showed one eye over the top of his 
paper. “Maybe a boarder would be a board- 
en-ing influence,” he punned sickeningly, 
and added, “How about one with a ration 
book, who doesn’t eat butter?” 


SEPTEMBER 15 

Today we got our boarder, or rather Jim 
did. I thought he had forgotten all about 
the idea. I must admit that I had, Anyway, 
he said that he had hand-picked her from 
the Chamber of Commerce list and that she 
would come tomorrow unless I had found 
someone in the meantime. I told him that 
I hadn’t, unless his was blonde and beautiful. 


SEPTEMBER 17 

Miss Prentiss arrived, bedecked with suit- 
cases, in time for dinner. She seems to be a 
sensible old darling. Neat and just awfully 
anxious to please, even though she does im- 
press one as being a woman with a mission. 

Junior, who is a difficult seven, took to 
her right off; and she gave Jim a hint on 
carving the roast. He wasn’t very gracious 
about it—he thinks he carved by divine 
guidance—but J thought it was nice of her, 
and the slices were thinner and less 
chewed-looking than usual. 

Later, Miss Prentiss commandeered Jim’s 
favorite chair in the living-room. She 
was wearing a white blouse with a stock 
collar, and in her tweed skirt—with her 
hair worn in a sort of two-car-garage coif- 
fure—she looked terrifically efficient and 
capable. I must explain that the Morris 
chair is Jim’s private property, and that 
he doesn’t like it tampered with, much less 
sat on. 


When I said agreeably that I hoped she 





would like it with us, she said she was 
sure she would, because we had a lovely 
little family—only did Junior get cod-liver 
oil, if you please? He was such a fine little 
chap, she explained, but looked a little 
peaked. 


And here’s the finale: 


NOVEMBER 7 

Last week Jim tried to tell Miss Prentiss 
that she would be happier running someone 
else’s home in some other neighborhood, 
but he didn’t get to first base, and some- 
how ended up by promising not to use the 
car any more to fetch his suits to and from 
the tailor’s. We needed her, she said, and 
that was that. (Shriek, shriek.) 

After the second rebuff, Jim said 
thoughtfully that it was funny, but all the 
changes she had made in our home and in 
the neighborhood had been good ones, only 
undoubtedly we would have come to those 
changes in good time ourselves, and that, 
hang it, people just did resent prodding, 
and having their lives run for them by a 
dictator. 


NOVEMBER 10 

Miss Prentiss is going. Miss PRENTISS 
1s Gornc! You'll simply never believe what 
happened. She came to us; doesn’t it 
leave you with your mouth hanging simply 
wide open? I mean, frankly, Jim and I 
are scared to death of her, and it is de- 
batable if we ever would have screwed up 
enough courage to tell her point-blank to 
get out. 

But she actually sought us out and ex- 
plained that, although she was reluctant. to 
run out on us, she considered that her duty 
lay in organizing another neighborhood, 
and systematizing (her very word) -another 
home. She looked around our living-room 
with a sort of stern pride, and told us 
that things were going very well now, and 
that we could carry on without her. And 
she said she had heard of a neighborhood 
in the southern section of the city that 
was doing practically nothing to wage war 
on the civilian front, and that she felt it 
was up to her to remedy the situation. 

After she had retired to her room, I 
asked Jim when she had said she was going. 
I just wanted to be reassured, I guess. 

Jim said that it, was tomorrow, and then 
he went into peals of laughter which, I 
suspect, was a form of nervous hysteria. 

















Jury, 


dinner (never take a writer as a roomer). 

The Bowens ate while I typed. When I 
screwed a piece of paper into the machine, 
Lew said wearily, “For chrissake, you going 
to write our diary or something?” So I 
put the story in diary form, beginning it 
like this: “September 12—Dear Diary:” 

Now here’s a funny thing. I was going 
to write it from the woman’s viewpoint, 
from Nancy Bowen’s. And the chief pro- 
tagonist was also to be a woman. How to 
make them both think, feel and talk the 
way women would under the circumstances 
I had elected to use? Well, I guess that’s 
something one writer can’t tell another. I 
don’t know how I did it; yet, the mail I 
got on this piece posed one question: “As 
a man, how did you savvy the dialogue 
and viewpoint?” All I can say is that, 
while I was writing the thing, I was a 
dried-up stick of an interfering babe who 
had to run things or bust. 

I felt sharply and completely the char- 
acter of Miss Prentiss. She was I; and be- 
cause she was a human woman and a spin- 
ster and an organizer, she could go further 
than I would have dared or wanted to go. 


Right now I am wondering if I have 
ever known anyone even remotely like Miss 
Prentiss, and I say to myself that I must 


have. But I’m not sure. There was a 
teacher I had in the fifth grade who par- 
tially fitted the cloth as I cut it; her man- 
nerisms, her bombastic reactions. . Maybe 
that’s part of the answer. So let’s say it 
was part Miss Hepplebaum, part me, and 
part what I would have liked to have done 
under the story circumstances, if you fol- 
low me. 

That night I wrote the story at the din- 
ing room table; and long after the Bowen 
menage had eaten and adjourned to their 
separate bedrooms and the living room, I 
was still at it. The writing did not go 
easily. Usually I do a very rapid first draft, 
sometimes revising and sometimes only 
correcting, but that night nothing went 
right. I did each paragraph two or three 
times—as I went along—and when I was 
done (save the finale) there was little on 
paper that satisfied me. I liked the idea, 
and I was sold on the character of Miss 
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Prentiss, but it seemed to me that I had 
overdrawn the babe, burlesqued her to the 
point of comedy. I wanted the light touch, 
but no Sunday comics business, for the 
basic idea was, somehow, fairly serious. 
Maybe I was unhappy at the Bowens with- 
out realizing it; perhaps they were un- 
happy having me there. Whatever it was, 
I felt that there was significance in the 
story idea. There was, too. But whether 
or not I got that across, I stil] don’t know. 
Anyhow, when I was finished that night, 
the yarn did not ring true. And there was 
no ending. 

I forgot the story for two weeks. And 
then, one night, we got talking about a 
neighbor. The neighbor was a pest. The 
problem was, how to get rid of her with- 
out being crude and hurtful. The next day 
there was a showdown. The neighbor re- 
tired with dignity, and her farewell address 
made it plain that she washed her hands 
of us; and now how would we get along? 


Okay, there was the ending. Miss Pren- 
tiss couldn’t be given the gate—too strong 
a character. But she could weary of bring- 
ing the light, and pitch her tent in the 
night and steal away, sorry only that she 
must leave the heathen to their just re- 
tribution. 

I did nothing about it at the time. I did 
not even make notes. And then, several 
months later, I moved to a furnished room 
in Washington—to give me more time for 
writing, it says here. And the second night 
after I moved in, I took out Strictly Ac- 
cording To Roomer,’ and revised and 
ended it. The revision went easily. Sub. 
consciously, when I first wrote the piece, 
I had pitched the viewpoint character too 
closely to my landlady. Now, once re- 
moved so to speak, I achieved the zany 
character I needed as foil for Miss Prentiss. 


My room in Washington had a minaret 
—a balcony with a tile roof—and that was 
the summer we had 53 consecutive days 
of 90 degrees or higher temperature with 
matching humidity. So I did the revision 
on the balcony. And directly across the way 
was a modern, up-to-date apartment for 
Waves, and perhaps that had something 
to do with Miss Prentiss coming alive in 
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her own right. I don’t know—I’d watch 
these smartly uniformed kids come and go, 
and I’d wondered how they would get to 
be if they missed out on marriage (I think 
that’s why some of them enlisted) ; and by 
putting myself in their place, and using 
my imagination, and from being insuffer- 
ably hot and bored, the character of Miss 
Prentiss finally came inevitably and sharply 
to mind, and there was no problem at all. 

Of course, the main thread of the story 
idea was merely a burlesque of my own 
situation with the Bowens. Maybe subcon- 
sciously I was trying to show them how 
tough things could have been if they had 
taken on a woman boarder, but I can only 
guess that. 


OW for the actual mechanics of the 

job. The diary form proved made to 
order for this particular yarn: I could 
work in a good many time lapses without 
the chore of fashioning too many bridges 
between scenes. Typically, Jim’s wife set 
down in her diary only the incidents which 
most impressed her. 

So the first entry showed the problem 
and also Jim’s half-humorous and semi- 
indifferent reaction. The next entry tells 
that Jim has taken the initiative and lined 
up the boarder, probably to prevent his 
wife signing up some quaint character. 
With the third entry—and you will note 
that at the beginning each entry runs only 
to a couple of paragraphs (for quick move- 
ment and to get the reader hooked— 
though I didn’t consciously figure it that 
way at the time)—with the third entry, 
the boarder arrives and, without preamble, 
begins to take over. Jim and his wife put 
it down to friendliness, although Jim is a 
trifle miffed. 

Things go from bad to terrible, with 
Miss Prentiss sticking her nose even into 
the young couple’s bedroom, and gradually 
it becomes obvious that they have a bear 
by the tail. But how to get rid of the bear, 
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who—to give the devil its due—has proven 
to be right in a good many of her irritating 
little projects? 

By now Jim and his wife both stand in 
awe of Miss Prentiss, and don’t know how 
they can give the old gal her walking 
papers. And then, of course, she solves the 
problem by quitting, feeling that she has 
done all she can with that particular house- 
hold, and most go on to greener fields, 
where her talent for organizing and inter- 
fering is more acutely needed. That is 
the snapper. Every one lives happily ever 
after, and as we now know, the war is 
won. Miss Prentiss presumably doesn’t 
know it and goes right on fighting, but 
that’s not necessary to the story—only to 
the author who often must worry along 
with characters he has brought to life who 
refuse to die when they’re filed and, sup- 
posedly, forgotten. 

As for marketing, I handled this one my- 
self, too. It sold on the third trip out to 
Red Book, which had recently bought an 
article of mine. This was in the days of 
low prices, and OPA. The short-short 
fetched only $300. But then that sum 
looked like $600, and I had no complaints; 
certainly the 300 bucks went as far at that 
time as 600 will now. Although I am sure 
that Miss Prentiss is doing her best to keep 
down prices, and probably is instigating a 
buyers’ strike somewhere right this minute. 

Although “Strictly According To Roomer” 
was written nearly four years ago, it has 
never once occurred to me since that Miss 
Prentiss is a strong enough character to 
put in another fiction piece. Until now. 
Right now I’m thinking of an intriguing 
situation: just think what a babe like that 
could do when it came to messing up 
young love! If this proves anything, it 
proves that stories are pegged on character, 
really . . . I'll let you know if anything 
comes of Miss Prentiss’ resurrection. 


No harm in trying. 








Juvenile Book Publishers 


By PAULINE BLOOM 


URING the war and for a time after- 
D—D wards, there were practically no toys, 

so anything in the way of juvenile 
books sold prodigiously. Now sales figures 
don’t measure up to 1945, but they far ex- 
ceed the pre-war figures, and, barring the 
unforeseen, children’s books in al] catego- 
ries should continue to sell steadily—if they 
are good. But they’ve got to be good, as well 
as in English. 


The trouble with juvenile writing is that 
too many writers treat the subject casually. 
It takes more than experience with chil- 
dren to write good books. It takes even 
more than talent. In addition to these 


necessary ingredients, you need to know the 
craft side of writing, and have a healthy 
respect for the critical abilities of your 


young audience. One after another of the 
juvenile editors I saw spoke of the high 
incidence of unprofessional scripts. 

A juvenile usually sells for a much longer 
period of time than an adult book. A con- 
tract which may be in operation for the 
next 20 or 30 years, or longer, should be 
understood carefully before it is signed. And 
an expert should be consulted, preferably 
the Authors’ Guild. 


There are a few more points, about which 
editors are almost unanimously agreed. 
One is, stay away from fantasy. Almost 
every first juvenile script is a fantasy. They 
come in and go back in droves. A fantasy 
is like an egg. It is either an “Alice In 
Wonderland,” or it — — well, it has to be 
returned quick. 


Another suggestion: Don’t have an artist 
do a lot of work specifically for a book 
which may or may not find a publisher. 
Even if it does, the editor may prefer other 
kinds of illustrations. If you wish to show 
an artist’s work, several small samples are 
enough. The editor will ask for more if 
she is interested, specifying the type of 
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illustrations, the number of colors which 
may be used, etc. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
14 West 49 Street 
New York City 20, N. Y. 
MARGARET LESSER, Juvenile Editor 


The Juvenile Department at Double- 
day’s was started in 1897, with Kipling on 
the list. A good portion of this first list, in- 
cluding Kipling, is still selling successfully. 


Miss Margaret Lesser, the editor, being 
a Westerner herself, frankly admits a fond- 
ness for western background stories, also 
for regional material about the West and 
other parts of the country. She likes pioneer 
stories and stories which bring out the flavor 
of different regions. In spite of sharply ris- 
ing production costs, Miss Lesser is still in- 
terested in putting out good picture books. 
Juvenile mysteries enjoy a steady sale, as 
do animal books, how-to-do books, histori- 
cal, biographical and information books. In 
short, Doubleday’s is a welf balanced ju- 
venile list (16 to 25 a year), which con- 
tains just about everything children and 
young people like to read. “Heart of Dan- 
ger’ by Howard Pease received the 1946 
Award of the Children’s Book Committee 
of the Child Study Association, as a “book 
for young people which represents with 
honesty and courage a realistic picture of 
today’s world.” 

Decisions are fairly prompt. Miss “Lesser 
suggests it might facilitate things for both 
writers and editors if queries were sent in 
on non-fiction ideas, rather than the com- 
pleted manuscript. On fiction, however, it 
is necessary to see the finished work. 

As to contracts, royalty rates vary, and 
so do other provisions. As far as first serial 
rights are concerned, Miss Lesser often pro- 
vides service for authors in selling stories 
to magazines, for which there is a regular 
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service charge. Subsidiary rights are han- 
dled by special departments at Doubleday’s. 


SAND PIPER PRESS 
(SIMON &'SCHUSTER, INC.) 
699 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
DOROTHY BENNETT, Juvenile Editor 


This is one of the so-called mass markets, 
where the fact of its being such is offered 
in lieu of royalties. Authors are paid out- 
right. 

Aside from the Little Golden Books 
series at 25c for the two to six year age 
group, Simon & Schuster also puts out 
$1.00 and $1.50 books which are for the 
eight or nine year group. These are mostly 
anthologies of various kinds, and are fre- 
quently done by the staff or “by specia 
arrangement.” 

Professional writers regard their work as 
properties belonging to them, the rights to 
which they lease to others for certain spe- 
cific purposes—book publishers to exploit 
book rights, movie producers to exploit 
movie rights for a certain stated length of 
time, .etc., etc. Many publishers ask only 
for a proportion of thosé particular sub- 
sidiary rights which they have negotiated. 
This is a fair arrangement. 

The Authors’ Guild says, “Don’t under 
any circumstances sell a book outright.” 


JULIAN MESSNER, Inc. 
8 West 40 Street 
New York City 18, N. Y. 
GERTRUDE BLUMENTHAL, Juvenile Editor 


This is a small, active, comparatively 
new firm—about 15 years old. However, 
Mr. Messner has been in the publishing 
business for thirty years, (he used to be 
Vice-President at Liveright). 

Messner’s is the house through which 
the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation makes 
a yearly award of- $1250.00, ($500.00 as a 
prize, $750.00 against royalties), for a 
juvenile book manuscript. Sometimes as 
many as 500 scripts are submitted in the 
hope of winning this one prize.\ Last year, 
in addition to the prize-winning story, two 
others were selected for publication. The 
rest went back. Most of the manuscripts, 


Writer’s DiGcEstT 
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it seems, are like the little girl with the 
curl in the middle of her forehead. 

In spite of the avalanche produced by 
the yearly contest, scripts are read sym- 
pathetically and hopefully, and a decision 
is promised within a month. They are all 
numbered as they come in, and are consid- 
ered in that order. 

Last year’s prize-winner, “The Wonder- 
ful Year,” by Nancy Barnes was a Junior 
Literary Guild Selection as well, and was 
also chosen by the American Library As- 
sociation as one of the year’s 50 distin- 
guished: books for children. 

You have to*compete with writers like 
Helen Hoke, Ruth Carroll, Irmengarde 
Eberle, Babette Deutsch, Paul Vincent 
Carroll, Johan J. Smertenko, Howard Fast, 
John R. Tunis, Rita Halle Kleeman, 
Charles A. Beard, and others on these 
levels. 

On contracts, they usually offer 10% 
for the first 2500, 122% for the next 2500, 
and 15% after that. They will copyright 
in the author’s name on request, and will 
follow the Authors’ Guild basic minimum 
contract where feasible. Subsidiary rights 
are subject to negotiation with individual 
authors. 


GREENBERG, PUBLISHER 
201 East 57 Street 
New York City 22, N. Y. 
ELLIOTT W. McDOWELL, Editor 






The juvenile list here is a junior replica 
of the trade list. It is comprehensive, with 
a representation of most of the usual cate- 
gories, but at present there is still a pre- 
ponderance of the how-to genre. 

“Care for Your Kitten,’ “How to Raise 
Your Puppy,” “It’s Fun to Help at Home,” 
“Boy Showman,” “‘Fun For Boys and 
Girls,” “How to Make the Varsity,” “Boy’s 
Guide to Fishing’—things like that—are 
most successful here. One reason for this 
is that the organization seems to be geared 
with special mailing lists, promotional con- 
nections, etc., to push books of this char- 
acter. Another reason is that such books, 
if they are wéll done, go on selling inde- 
finitely. 

However, this does not mean that if you 
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have a how-to book for young people, you 
should send it post haste to Greenberg. The 
smart thing is to check publishers’ lists. 
Don’t send a book on carpentry or puppet- 
making to a publisher who has just done 
one and is pushing it with all his might. 

Greenberg does juvenile fiction too, as 
well as picture books, career books, novels, 
etc. Mr. McDowell, the genial editor-in- 
chief, is interested in seeing any juvenile 
which is a good thing of its kind. His sug- 
gestion is that instead of writing the whole 
book, the author should work out a com- 
plete synopsis and two or three chapters 
for submission. If the editor is interested 
in seeing the rest, he will let you know. 

How soon? Every effort is made to 
come to a decision in two or three weeks. 
Mr. McDowell agreed with me that what- 
ever its value to a particular publisher, a 
book represents a good hunk of a writer’s 
time, enérgy and aspirations. He feels it 
is part of an editor’s responsibility to pass 
promptly on all manuscripts. 

Contracts. Well, it all depends. Mr. 
McDowell is aware that the Greenberg 
contract does not meet the Authors’ Guild 
requirements. However, they, will make 


‘ adjustments, depending on the nature of 


the book, the standing of the author, and 
“other factors.” 

“Such as the awareness and firmness of 
the author or his agent?” I asked. 

Mr. McDowell smiled. ‘‘Like every 
other publisher, we try to get as much as 
we can.” 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Inc. 
300 Fourth Avenue 
e New York City 10 
MRS. MARGUERITE VANCE, 
Juvenile Editor 

The juvenile department at Dutton’s 
puts out about 20 titles a year. Most of 
these are for the “middle-aged” group, 
(9-14 years old), and for the “old” teen-age 
division. 

Career books are liked here, young ro- 
mances, adventure, historical books, novels 
of all kinds, fictionized and straight biog- 
raphy, mystery books which are*not too 
improbable, how-to-do books. 

If you have a book in one of these cate- 
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gories, don’t rush it in. Write for a cata- 
logue and see what has already been done 
before you make any submissions. For 
example, in. the career department Mrs. 
Vance already has excellent books on bank- 
ing and public relations, which means that 
she will not want to repeat these subjects. 
This careful kind of marketing is more 
important with juvenile than with adult 
books,. because they have a much longer 
life. 

Mrs. Vance has been running the Dut- 
ton juvenile department for seven years, 
and has written many books for children. 
She has‘’a sympathetic understanding of a 
writer’s problems and an interest in helping 
to solve them. 

She makes it a rule never to keep a 
manuscript longer than a month. In most 
cases a decision is reached long before that. 
“T think it’s apalling” she said, “to allow 
a script to sit in a publisher’s office month 
after month. I have known of cases where 
a writer could make only 4 or 5 submissions 
a year. There is no excuse for a situation 
like that, and I don’t think it would be 
tolerated in any other profession.” 

However, the subject of contracts could 
not be discussed at all. Mrs. Vance does 
the editorial work of her department, but 
the business side of each transaction is 
conducted by the chief editor, Mr. Nicholas 
Wreden who was out of town. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York City 22, N. Y. 
LILLIAN J. BRAGDON, Juvenile Editor 


The juvenile department was started in 
1927, discontinued during the depression of 
the early thirties, and revived in 1937. 
Since 1940 when Mrs. Bragdon took over, 
it has been a vital, growing part of the 
firm. 

The present program calls for about 22 
titles a year, plenty of leeway for a well- 
balanced list. However, there are certain 
kinds of books which for various reasons 
are preferred to others. Because the cost of 
color plates has increased out of all pro- 
portion to other production increases, this 
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house is now planning few picture books of 
the pre-school type. If you have in mind a 
trick juvenile with real fur or rolling eyes 
or anything of that sort, you would be wise 
to keep it away from Knopf. They don’t 
want it. Though not stressed, juvenile mys- 
teries are used occasionally. 


In the 8 to 12 group, and in the early 
and late teen age groups, anything is wel- 
come if it is good, and if it is the kind of 
book which is likely to be just as well liked 
twenty years from now. Fiction, biography, 
history, arts and crafts, how-to-do books, 
books about other countries, juvenile Amer- 
icana, sport books, animal books, etc. 
Knopf publishes Meridel LeSueur, Walter 
R. Brooks, Peggy Gulick, Kay Avery, Em- 
ma L. Brock, Walter de la Mare, Col. S. P. 
Meek, and other distinguished writers. Mrs. 
Bragdon herself is an able writer as well as 
an editor of children’s books, and she 
knows which books will make money for 
her firm.| She is frank to admit that that 
is the basis on which she judges books, and 
that in the juvenile field a first book may 


be just as successful as a twentieth. This 
is a good point to remember when you are 
negotiating your first contract for a juve- 
nile book. 


Speaking of contracts—it all depends. 
Copyright may be in the author’s name on 
request. Being a writer herself, Mrs. Brag- 
don tries, she said, to be fair with writers, 
but she could not be more specific than 
that. Subsidiary rights, like royalty rates, 
are subject to negotiation. 


On the question of how long it takes to 
pass on a manuscript, Mrs. Bragdon said 
she tries not to let them pile up too much, 
but she admitted that sometimes a script 
in her office waits as long as three months 
for the final word. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York City 17, N. Y. 
MISS MARGARET McELDERRY, 
Juvenile Editor 
The juvenile department at Harcourt 
Brace is as old as the house itself, about 24 
years, and one of the strong departments in 


the field. Miss Margaret McElderry has 
been in charge since 1945. 


Emphasis here is-on the eight to ten 
group, junior and senior high school divi- 
sions, and young adults—15 to 20 titles a 
year. Among the Harcourt Brace juvenile 
authors are John R. Tunis, Lorraine Beim, 
Stephen Meader, (whose twentieth book for 
boys is to be published this Fall), Eleanor 
Estes, Wilfrid S. Bronson, Helen Fern Dar- 
inger, Dorothy Canfield, Carolyn Hay- 
wood, Margaret S. and Helen L. Johnson, 
Nina R. Jordan, William Clayton Pryor. 


As you can see, your script will have to 
compete with the work of some of the best 
juvenile writers in the country. But if you 
can make the grade, you too can develop 
a list of books which will keep on selling 
year after year. The promotional work is 
continuous with booksellers, schools, librar- 
ies, various lists, etc. In addition there is 
regular advertising with particular empha- 
sis around Christmastime, in the Spring, 
and in the Fall, just before Children’s Book 
Week. 

Miss McElderry has a background of 
nine years with the New York Public Li- 
brary as assistant superintendent of the 
Children’s Department, and two years over- 
seas with the OWI. Unless the writer is 
one with whose work she is familiar, Miss 
McElderry prefers to read the complete 
script before deciding on it. 

This house uses what it considers a stand- 
ard contract. First and second magazine 
rights belong to the author, as do subsidiary 
rights. If any of these are placed by the 
firm, they are of course entitled to 10% of 
the resulting income. 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 
457 Madison Avenue 

New York City 22, N. Y. 
LOUISE BONINO, Juvenile Editor 


Random House has spread. itself hand- 
somely in a huge Victorian mansion, full of 
marble and mirrors and chintz. Miss Bon- 
ino’s room is especially bright with sunshine 
and colorful books. 


This year she put out 17 juveniles, in- 
cluding 5 new wonder books. These, as 
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books for very young children, sell for 50c 
apiece. At the other end of the scale are 
the $3.00 Babar books, which are the aris- 
tocrats of juvenile publishing, big, beau- 
tiful production jobs any child would love 
to receive. Though started in the depth of 
the depression, the Babar books became in- 
stantaneously successful, and have been so 
ever since. Each Babar book is after a while 
reprinted in a slightly smaller $1.00 edition, 
which too is most popular. 

Right now Miss Bonino is especially in- 
terested in story books for 7, 8 and 9 year 
old children. They should deal with mod- 
ern American Life, and with events with 
which the child is familiar, and which are 
likely to happen to him. 


Don’t follow trends too avidly, she ad- 
vises. The value of a juvenile book is in its 
staying qualities. Therefore, the subject 
should be one close to the writer’s heart, 
experience and understanding. 

Miss Bonino feels strongly that it is a 
serious injustice to writers to hold up deci- 
sions on manuscripts unduly. She tries to 
accept or reject within two weeks. 


In the matter of contracts, she will copy- 
right in the author’s name on request, and 
will in most cases agree to a modest ad- 
vance. The subsidiary rights are worked 
out with individual authors. The house 
likes to share in them, to an extent. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 
Inc. 

330 West 42 Street 
New York City 18, N. Y. 

MRS. HELENE FRYE, Juvenile Editor 

The juvenile department at Whittlesey 
House is only three years old, but Oh, my, 
it is an up and coming organization, with 
big plans for the future. 

Because of the world-wide facilities of its 
affiliate, McGraw-Hill, the books produced 
here are exploited through many channels 
not available to everybody, and they con- 
sequently are likely to sell better and longer. 


Perhaps it is the availability of special 
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well as a substantial number of picture 
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lists which makes informational books of all 


kinds so successful here. Or perhaps it is 
the very valid need for such books on the 
part of the young people. The fact is, this 
category does very well indeed with this 
house. There is “So You Were Elected,” 
by Virginia Bailard and Harry C. McKown ; 
“Sun, Moon and Stars,” by W. T. Skilling, 
and R. S. Richardson; “Electronics for 
Boys and Girls,” by Jeanne Bendick; “Av- 
iation Dictionary,” by Leslie E. Neville ; 
“Making the Movies,” by Jeanne Bendick. 
Scheduled for early publication are books 
about aluminum and weights and measures. 


Of course there are story books, too. 
“Taffy and Joe,’ by Earl and Linette Bur- 
ton received a Herald Tribune Spring Fes- 
tival Award. “Madeleine Takes Com- 
mand,” by Ethel C,. Brill, was a Junior 
Literary Guild selection. “Paji,’ by Esther 
Kiviat, (a first book for both the author and 
the artist, was a selection of the American 
Library Association. 

Right now, Whittlesey puts out about 12 
junior titles a year, mostly for the ages from 
8 on up, rather than down. 


Mrs. Helene Frye, the juvenile editor, not 
only understands books, but she is an un- 
usually perceptive merchandiser. When she 
puts out a book by a new writer, she tries 
wherever possible to team up with a well- 
known illustrator. By the same token, a 
new, promising artist is given a boost, up 
by an accepted author. This says in effect, 
“Here is a newcomer in whom we believe. 
He’s good.” 

Every effort is made to report within two 
or three weeks. Only in cases where a 
manuscript is considered so seriously that it 
is necessary to test various outlets, is it held 
up longer. When this happens, the situa- 
tion is explained to the author. 


Mrs. Frye did not hesitate to discuss con- 
tracts. “Yes, we'll copyright in the author’s 
name,” she said. “We expect a share of 
the reprint returns, if any. As to foreign 
rights, first serial rights, movie, radio, tele- 
vision, etc., if we handle them, we’re en- 
titled to what an agent would get if he 
handled them. If an agent closes the deals, 
then the commissions are his.” 































O YOU yearn to go places and see 

things? Publishers think this is a 
good healthy desire on the part of 
the American public, and are encouraging 
it heartily. Besides, travel magazines are 
advantageous mediums for such a variety 
of advertising! 

Prominently displayed on the newsstands 
right now is another new travel monthly, 
The Smart Traveler. Horace Coon, for- 
merly associate editor of Pic, is editing the 
new publication. He has been on the job 
nearly a year, and the publisher has been 
working on the project even longer, figur- 
ing on all possible angles. As a result, Mr. 
Coon told me, they feel that their first 
issue presents a fairly clear idea of their 
editorial formula, and may be studied ad- 
vantageously by would-be contributors. 

The Smart Traveler is designed to make 
travel sound attractive to people of moder- 
ate incomes who want to go as far as they 
can on a budget, rather than to the luxury 
trade. The advertising slogan puts it this 
way: “For those who count the cost of 
spending billions!” The great appeal would 
be to younger people, though older ones 
thinking of retiring would find special in- 
terests also. 

Almost any subject which can be tied in 
with travel might be considered. All sec- 
tions of the U.S.A. will be covered in time. 
And Europe or any place on the map is 
accep@ble as a subject, provided it can be 
reached by people with moderate means. 
But avoid building around places which are 
inaccessible to most people. Take into con- 
sideration that people like to read about 
places which call up their common day- 
dreams. 

There is a definite need, in The Smart 
Traveler offices, for articles which are light 
in tone, colorful, entertaining, and yet are 
packed with information. And the infor- 
mation must be correct and usable. Some 





NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


articles stress the idea of health. Person- 
ality stories are good, and run to two types: 
contemporary figures and those more leg- 
endary. 

Timeliness is important for many articles. 
Work five or six months ahead on these. 
But also, the editor needs some articles 
which are not at all seasonal, which could 
be used in any issue. Good illustrative pho- 
tographs are a problem, and the editors 
would be glad to see such pictures along 
with an article. Occasionally they may use 
drawings as illustrations. And they seem 
to have a very broad-minded attitude as 
to what would be welcome in the way of 
material. No fiction or poetry, however. 

As to lengths, 1,500 words is a good aver- 
age. Payment is on acceptance, varying 
from about $100 to $150 for articles. The 
office is, appropriately enough, way down 
town toward the Battery, where you can 
smell the salt water: 90 West Street, New 
York 6. 

"47 —the Magazine of the Year has 
undergone a complete internal reorganiza- 
tion. It now promises to make good on 
what have been only promises up to now. 
Both writers and readers are sure to find 
the results most interesting. Look for the 
September issue — the first under the new 
setup. 

An Executive Editorial Board now runs 
the magazine’s editorial department. It 
generates all ideas, reads all manuscripts, 
selects and buys all material. Lawrence 
Lee, formerly fiction editor, is chairman of 
this board. The other members are John 
Hersey, Clifton Fadiman, the photographer 
Gjon Mili, the painter George Biddle, sci- 
ence-writer John D. Ratcliff, and writer 
Annalee Jacoby. 

This board meets at least once a week. 
The day I was in the office, it was meeting 
for the second day in succession. So Walter 
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Ross, formerly associate publisher and now 
publisher of ’47, found time to give me a 
detailed picture of the magazine. 

The pocket format is to be retained. But 
in almost every other respect the magazine 
will be changed. The size and style of the 
type will be different — to give better ap- 
pearance and greater readability. The table 
of contents will be moved to the front 
where it can be found. The running-heads 
will be dropped. Some very short material 
will be used as fillers, but there will be no 
more departments compounded of miscel- 
laneous shorts. Use of one 10,000 word 
piece to an issue will no longer be a rigid 
policy. There will be more 4-color work 
included. 

Readers expect “47 to contain many 
“name” pieces, some experimental pieces, 
and to discover new people’ And the Board 
expects hereafter to do just that. ‘They 
want new, fresh, different material. (Some- 
how, that sounds familiar). And they will 
buy a piece from anyone who can produce 
a good piece. A Board such as this one 
has plenty of ideas. What they want are 
good writers— people with a feeling for 
words and who know how to use them well. 
And it is not going to be asy to win the 
approval of a majority of such a group. It is 
a good idea to check your idea first, in order 
to be sure that it is acceptable—and has not 
been assigned to someone else. But the real 
test will come with your ability to write 
it up. 

As to lengths, *47 sets no definite limita- 
tions, though pieces to about 2,000 words 
—tops of 2,500 words—have the most 
chance. The market is also open for car- 
toons, photographs, reproductions of paint- 
ings, spots and illustrative drawings. The 
Board has not decided upon the exact rates 
of payment. These will be on acceptance, 
however, and will be the same for all, stock- 
holders and others alike. 


If you,are calling in person at the edi- 
torial offices, prepare to climb. The sign 
says “one flight up.” But there’s a definite 
resemblance to the one in “Stairway to 
Heaven.” It is pleasant when you get up, 
however. And there are flowers every- 
where. Annalee Jacoby brings ‘them in 
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every few days. The address: 68 West 45th 
Street, N. Y. 19. 


ACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS all 
seem to be coming in for a great deal 

of fresh consideration as to editorial poli- 
cies, perhaps with a keen eye to expansion 
on a world-wide basis. True Romance is 
the latest to announce changes. Fred Sam- 
mis has been named editorial director. 
(This is in addition to being editorial di- 
rector of Photoplay and of Radio Mirror. 
Hilda Wright, who continues as editor, is 
busier nowadays. But after several tries, I 
found a time when she could relax and 
discuss the needs of True Romance. The 
magazine is going in for more realistic 


‘ stories now. It is more important than ever 


before that the characters be real; that 
they come to life for the readers. They 
should be, preferably, middle-class people 
whose problems will find a sympathetic in- 
terest among the readers. And the prob- 
lems must be down-to-earth, believable and 
understandable. 

The length of the short stories is now 
shorter than before. From 5,000 to 6,000 
words is best. The book-length keeps to 
16,000 words, but no synopses on these are 
considered from new writers. Make your- 
self known with shorts first. Two-part seri- 
als are also used, totaling between’ 10,000 
and 12,000 words. The two departments 
continue as detailed in the magazine. 

The author of an accepted manuscript 
is asked to sign an affidavit that the story 
is original. This also includes the rights 
bought and the price offered. Macfadden 
magazines buy all rights, and do. not now 
make special offers for rights to stories used 
in their foreign editions. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance. And — good news! — rates are 
up. True Romance now pays from 4 to 5 
cents a word. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, ‘N. Y. 17. 


There have been quite a number of edi- 
torial changes on the comics published by 
Parents’ Institute. Those on Calling all 
Girls were given here last month. Here are 
the rest of them: 

Jack Starr is editorial director of the 
group, as well as being editor of Varsity. 


" 
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For this new magazine, stories should be 
somewhat more adult than at first an- 
nounced. This also applies to articles. The 
average reader-age is about 19 years. Bet- 
ter query first on ideas for articles. Pete 
Barrett, formerly with Outdoor Life, is the 
new Hunting-and-Fishing Editor on Var- 
sity. The magazine is an open market, and 
welcomes first-class material for young men 
in their late teens. The address for this and 
all other Parents’ Institute magazines below 
is 52 Vanderbilt Place, N. Y. 17. 

Beatrice Lewi is now editor of both True 
Animal Picture Stories and Calling All 
Kids, The former uses only reprint ma- 
terial. The latter is well stocked up for the 
present. 

Mrs. Lewi is also editor of True Comics. 
And a new managing editor has just been 
appointed—Jack de Simone. He was desig- 
nated pointedly as “the guy that reads the 
manuscripts”! Requirements for this 
monthly are just what they were when the 
magazine started, and it is an open market 
for those who can produce what is needed. 
script might be cut for use in True. 

Jean Press, who has been editor of Sweet 
Sixteen from its first issue, is now editor 
also of Polly Pigtails. There has been no 
change in editorial requirements. 

Sports Stars was discontinued with the 
May, 1947, issue. 

Kenneth Hall’s editorial duties ,have 
been switched somewhat, and he now 
handles two magazines: He not only edits 
Jack Armstrong — The All-American Boy, 
but he also does the Jack Armstrong ma- 
terial which fills about half the book. 

His second editorial job is Calling All 
Boys, which he handles with the assistance 
of Miss Jan Levine, managing editor. She 
receives all the manuscripts. For this comic, 
there is now a special interest in good’ West- 
erns in comic format, about 6 pages long 
usually. These should concern adventures 
in the Old West, and should fit into the 
policy of the magazine. There is also a 
continuing -open market for straight text 
stories — mystery and sports especially — 
lengths 1800 to 2,000 words. Readers for 
Calling All Boys average around 12 years 
and they demand action, action, action! 


This — and all the magazines above be- 
longing to the Parents’ Institute group — 
should be addressed at 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

If you are considering submitting ma- 
terial to any of this group and have not re- 
ceived a copy of the Standard Form for 
Authors and Artists, be sure to ask for one. 
This has been worked out in greatest detail, 
with instructions for artists on the left side 
and instructions for writers’ balloons, cap- 
tions, etc., on the right. 

Avon Publishing Company has several 
projects on the fire. And just to make it 
easy to distinguish each, before titles are 
announced, each is given a special “project” 
name. An excellent idea. 

The Literary Fantasy Project is the name 
applied to that magazine reported here last 
month, a.new quarterly of high-standard 
stories in the fantasy field. This one can 
use stories of from 3,000 to 15,000 words, 
and will pay 2 cents a word minimum. 
Donald Wollheim is editor. ¢ 

A second new venture in the same type 
of story, but to be a pulp, is called Popular 
Fantasy Project. This is scheduled tenta- 
tively as a quarterly and is to be an action- 
type fantasy magazine. Any sort of story 
within a broad understanding of the fan- 
tasy field would be considered. The writing 
is of the more standardized pulp sort. 
Lengths wanted are more exacting: shorts 
from 1,500 to 6,000 words; novelets from 
8,000 to 10,000 words. Donald Wollheim 
is the editor. 

A third new Avon futurity is now known 
as the Avon Western Project. This is an- 
other pulp, edited by Mr. Wollheim, and 
like the Fantasy pulp is due sometime 
around October. For this one, any length 
between 1,500 and 10,000 words will be 
considered. Payment is on acceptance for 
all these Avon projects; at a cent and a 
half a word on the two pulps. The timeless 
West is the preferred background for these 
Westerns; 1870 to 1890 or thereabouts. 
Stay clear of Indian war stories and of the 
Northwest as a background. Love interest 
is permissible, but must be subordinate if 
used. 

Address for these three Avon projects is 
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119 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 


HERE is one cheerful piece of news, in 

a period of rising magazine costs: Om- 
nibook Magazine has cut its price from 45 
cents, as charged during the past year, to 
its former 35 cents. Lowered printing costs, 
it is reported, have made the reduction 
possible. All other reports, however, are of 
still rising printing and paper costs. The 
cut takes place with the July issue. This 
magazine has been going for about nine 
years, and has built up a circulation of a 
half-million a month. 


Coronet, Magazine Digest, and Reader’s 
Scope are planning to meet rising produc- 
tion costs by taking advertising. 

The Ripley-type magazine, which Simon 
& Schuster have been planning for, has 
been suspended for the time being. Harold 
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Field is no longer at that office — 699 
Madison Avenue. 


The two picture magazines, Nifty and 
Movie ©& Picture-Wise, have been sus- 
pended. Ed Zoty published them under 
the name of Par Publishing Co., at 220 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Abner Sundell, editor for Your Guide 
Publications at 114 East 32nd Street, tells 
me that there is no longer a market with 
this company for fact-detective stories. The 
only active titles there now are Movie Fan 
and Movie-T een, and neither of these offers 
much of any market to the average free- 
lance. 

Those notes about Goodman’s new Offi- 
cial Comics seem to be much exaggerated. 
It is due in July, but according to Stan Lee, 
the editor, it is just another comic. If there 
is anything special about it, they aren’t say- 
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ing so at the office, 350 Fifth Avenue. 

Stan Lee tells me that he does have an 
open but rather small market for short 
stories of 1,600 words, which would be suit- 
able for Miss America or for Junior Miss. 
Neither of these magazines now have any 
need for the slitK” type of stuff formerly 
sought, especially for Miss America. In her 
new comics format, Miss America should 
be out on the stands by now — dated Au- 
gust. Each of these magazines uses three 
shorts per issue. Payment runs about 2 
cents a word for these, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress : 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 


HE sixth year of the paper shortage 

forced Short Stories to skip its second 
June issue — the first miss that magazine 
has ever made since it was started in 1891! 
Let’s hope it never happens again, for this 
has been one of the truly reliable and faith- 
ful markets for men’s outdoor adventure 
stories. The market is as wide open as ever, 
with requirements remaining just the same. 
Any length from 1,000 to 25,000 words can 
be considered. Serials run in 4-part ver- 
sions, mostly written with book publication 
in mind. Payment starts at a cent a word, 
but is mostly higher. Checks on acceptance. 
Dorothy Mcllwraith edits. Address: 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


In the same office, with the same editor, 
Weird Tales reflects some eerie facets of 
nightmarish propensity. If the framed cov- 
ers on the wall don’t subdue you to shaking 
terror, the associate editor, Lamont Bu- 
channon, will be glad to haul out even 
more frightful drawings from his secret 
hiding places. If your writing fantasy runs 
to these weird themes, you can really have 
a lot of fun — and incidentally find editors 
who appreciate excellent writing. Though 
15,000 words is the top length, from 3,000 
to 6,000 is most usable. And stories as short 
as 1,200 will be very welcome if they have 
the appropriate punch. It is hard to do this 
sort of thing in so short a length, the editors 
warn, however. The rate is a cent a word, 
on acceptance. 


The new offices of Ace Magazines are 
still unfinished, though the blow torches 
arid loose telephone connections have finally 
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been attended to. But manuscripts have 
been receiving just as prompt attention all 
the time, and writers have been getting 
their reports and their checks with the 
usual speed.. 

Secrets is wide open for stories of real 
problems and honestly depicted situations. 
It wants stories told with a dramatic punch, 
and reflecting current thinking on life prob- 
lems. No old-fashioned modes for this mag- 
azine! The basic rate of pay here is 2% 
cents a word, on acceptance, with a bonus 
on shorter stories of around 3,000 words. 
Shorts usually run between 4,000 and 6,000 
words. Novelets should keep under a top 
of 10,000 words. Rose Wyn edits this mag- 
azine, which has a sturdy circulation of a 
million plus. The address: 23 West 47th 
Street, N. Y. 19. 

The pulp magazines which Robert Eris- 
man edits for Martin Goodman, Publisher, , 
really did move to the main office at 350 
Fifth Avenue. But titles on the new addi- 
tions are not yet ready to announce. Next 
month, I hope. 

Fawcett has been moving advertising 
and service departments over to its new , 
building at 67 West 44th Street. But up 
to the present, the only one of its magazines 
which is over there editorially speaking is 
Mechanix Illustrated. The other editorial 
departments are still in the Paramount 
Building at 1501 Broadway; and from what 
I can learn, are likely to remain there for 
some months yet. 

True, the man’s magazine which Faw- 
cett has built up to a circulation averaging 
1,100,000 per month, pays excellent rates 
and draws on many well-known “name” 
authors. But it also welcomes material from 
anyone at all who can turn out the sort of 
material needed. 

One of the principal needs right now 
is for 18,000 word book-lengths. These may 
be ‘Westerns, adventure stories, or almost 
anything written from a man’s angle, fast 
moving and authoritative. The editors 
would especially like subjects or back- 
grounds. about which not too much has 
been written. Even big-game hunting 
would be of interest here. These are mostly 
originals, though occasionally a book manu- 
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Humor is always good—if you have that 
light touch with universals that appeal to 
a wide audience. This magazine uses no 


' straight narrative in the usual sense. How- 


ever, all factual material — and the editors 
are cranks -about authenticity — must be 
in what they refer to as story form. Hang 
the information on a particular “character. 
Spice the article with plenty of anecdotes. 
And study the magazine so that you know 
just what the editors mean by this. For 
information must never be school-bookish 
or boring. It must be presented in the most 
readable fashion possible. True has changed 
in the past two or three years. Check your 
taste in subject matter, as well as writing 
style, against current issues. 


The best lengths are from 3,500 to 5,000 
words. But this depends on the material 
itself. Payment on feature lengths begins 
at about $350, on acceptance. F 


War material must be very unusual to 
be considered at present. Sports material, 
however, would be welcome, as the maga- 
zine is using more of this. It must be good, 
and must be done by a man who knows 
his subject “from back to front” as the 
editors say. That group of editors, by the 
way, all look like husky athletes who strayed 
in from some football squad. No one could 
doubt they know their stuff. 

A word of good advice from Alwyn 
Knight, associate editor: “The commonest 
mistake writers make is using too much im- 
aginary dialog. This is likely to give an 
article too fictional a sound,” 

Cliff Taylor looks at cartoons every other 
Wednesday. And Burtt Evans handles the 
short material — which is perhaps the best 
way to break into True. Avoid material 
which has been done to death. The hand- 
ling of a subject in a fresh, peppy, and 
properly anecdotal style can make all the 
difference in its interest for the reader. 


Right now shorts of 500 to 1,000 words 
are needed. Also, there is more interest in 
games, quizzes, newsy science pieces, etc. 
There are several monthly short features 
worth looking into: Build-it-yourself; True 
anecdotes of 50 to 200 words at $25 each; 
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short bits at $25 each for the Strange But 
True department. The short features to 
1,000 words bring from $50 up. Bill Wil- 
liams is executive editor of True. The ad- 
dress: 1501 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 


Some important changes have been 
made in the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Novel 
Award which are good news to the novel- 
ists interested in this big-money competi- 
tion : 

Now, it has been put on a semi-annual 
basis, instead of coming only once a year. 
It is open to novels published in Great 
Britain as well as to those published in the 
U.S. And not only completed manuscripts 
may be submitted, but also incompleted 
ones — where there is a minimum of 40,- 
000 words provided along with an accept- 
able outline of the rest of the book. 

The prizes are as impressively big as be- 
fore, including extra consideration for 
Book-of-the-Month Club choices, Pulitzer 
Prize winners, etc. etc. The first contest for 
1947 closed on May 29th, and the second 
contest is now open and closes in November. 
For detailed information, one should write 
to M-G-M Semi-Annual Novel Award, 
Loew’s, Inc., 1540 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


There have been occasional articles on 
the writing of light verse, which may be 
found in writers’ magazines and in brief 
snatches in books devoted chiefly to the 
heavier types of poetry. But now comes a 
book by a master in the art which is worth 
the attention of anyone interested in this 
particular sort of thing. This is Writing 
Light Verse, by Richard Armour. (The 
Writer, Inc. Boston. $2.00) 


Richard Armour’s name and verse ap- 
pear in magazines of every sort, month after 
month. He really knows the creative why’s 
and wherefore’s of his subject. And he 
illustrates his points freely from his own 
works. Since he makes his points with con- 
siderable good humor, and quotes very gen- 
erously, this book can be read for pure 
enjoyment by people who merely like light 
verse, as well as those who yearn to master 


its intricacies. 








How to Write Dialogue 


By RONALD MITCHELL 






Mr. Mitchell’s last sale was the novel “Design for November,” for which Ladies’ 
Home Journal paid $5,000 for a 30,000-word digest in its April issue. Harper Bros. 
issued the novel last month. 


OW often, in reading a novel or a 
H short story, do we find ourselves en- 
thralled until suddenly one of the 
characters speaks and the illusion drops out 
of the story like groceries out of a wet paper 
bag? 

Do you write dialogue easily, or do you 
find that everything goes smoothly enough 
until you are somehow impelled to let your 
characters express themselves in speech, at 
which point, as far as convincingness is con- 
cerned, they promptly commit suicide? Are 
you attempted to avoid dialogue as much as 
you can? 

Remember Alice, beforeé-she went down 
the rabbit hole into Wonderland, complain- 
ing of the book her sister was reading? 
“What is the use of a book without pictures 
or conversations?” is the first “thought 
Alice” in the story. Pictures are not as fash- 
ionable in books as they used to be, but few 
stories are told without conversations, and, 
when they are, there is a very good reason 
for it. Willa Cather’s famous “Paul’s Case” 
uses almost none, but it happens to be the 
story of a pathologically lonely boy who is 
not lonely when he is listening to music or 
enjoying physical luxury, and much of the 
power of the story is communicated by the 
cool, detached narrative. If there were much 
conversation we should not feel quite so 
strongly that we were Paul himself and our 
understanding of his introvert, exotic nature 
would be lessened. 

Most stories are aliout people who talk 
to other people. 

What kind of material is better told in 
narrative, and what kind of material is 
better given in speech? Look at a movie 
and see if that helps, but be sure you under- 
stand why it should help. 

A movie is a story told in pictures and 
dialogue. You see the pictures and you hear 


the dialogue, and of course the background 
music. A piece of fiction is a story told in 
words. Some of these words are narrative 
and descriptive—that is to say they tell what 
happened and they describe the circum- 
stances under which it happened. The other 
words are what is spoken—that is to say, 
dialogue. The narrative and descriptive 
material is translated into pictures by every 
reader so that in his mind’s eye he sees the 
series of pictures which in a movie the 
screen would show him. Obviously these 
mental pictures differ for every reader. On 
the other hand, the dialogue is translated 
into sounds by each individual reader so 
that in his mind’s ear he hears the dialogue 
which in a movie the actors would speak. 
You see the car accident. You see the 
trees and the road and whether it is day or 
night and whether it is sunny or raining or 
icy or foggy. You see the dog that caused 
the car to swerve and leave the road. You 
see the stillness, and, after you see the 
movement, if anyone is alive to move. And 
what do you hear apart from the back- 
ground music and the crash? You hear the 
characters talking of their plans, unaware 
of how soon those plans are going to be 
changed; perhaps you hear the warning 
not to drive so fast. You hear the shriek. 
And, unless all the characters are dead or 
unconscious, you hear them inquiring after 
each other. The stillness and the movement 
are paralleled by the silence and the speech. 
What people talk about is related to 
what is happening to them, before the 
event, during it, and after it. It is the 
human reaction to whatever is going on. 
Add to their reaction our reaction as 
readers and you have the whole thing. 
What you see in the movies is what you 
narrate in novel or short story—that is to 
say, what happens, how and when and why. 
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When you come to the- human reaction to 
what happens, you begin to feel the need of 
speech, of direct expression. There is an 
immediacy to direct speech that brings us 
close to an understanding of how people 
think and feel. Beyond that again there is 
the realm of thought and feeling that lies 
too deep for spoken words, and there the 
writer instinctively goes out of speech into 
narrative again, the narrative of internal 
thought this time, not of external event. 

Speech, .or conversation, is a kind of 
bridge between the two. It is on a middle 
plane, though it can, used with restraint, be 
most dignified and moving. Think of speech 
as being comfortably close to a character. 
Use narrative when your character is doing 
things. Be at a distance watching him. Use 
speech when your character is showing his 
reaction to what he is doing or what other 
characters are doing or saying. Come close. 
But when you come so close to your charac- 
ter as to be right inside his thoughts and 
feelings, use speech sparingly or not at all. 
The deeper the emotion, the more sparing 
the speech. 

Pretend that you are actually writing the 
car accident. John is driving Myra at great 
speed away from the unattractive man she 
should, for no good reason that we can see, 
have married. For our purpose, this corny 
situation is fine. 


The car bounded along the little country lane 
scattering pebbles in every direction and splash- 
ing through the puddles that gleamed in the 
cart tracks. Every minute was taking them 
farther from the past and nearer the future that 
held so much promise for them. 

“Let’s picnic tomorrow,” said Myra, thinking 
how lovely it would be after the excitement of 
today. “A nice, quiet picnic on our favorite 
hill.” 

“With cucumber sandwiches,” said John. 

Myra smiled at him and he gave her a little 
teasing glance. They both looked back at the 
road together. Ahead of them, clear in the 
moonlight, Myra saw something white on the 
road. 

“Look!” she cried before she could stop her- 
self, “Look there!” 

Better for her not to have spoken, for it was 
too late for him to do anything but the wrong 
thing. The wheels screamed and the car 
lurched and shuddered. Myra closed her eyes 
and put her hands to her face. She felt her- 
self thrust violently against the side of the car. 
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Then she heard a thudding and a splintering 
and then everything was still. 

For a few moments she did not dare to open 
her eyes. When she did so she saw John 
lying on the ground a little way off. 

“John! John!” was all she could gasp. 

“Myra! Are you hurt? Myra!” he cried, 
and hearing his voice and knowing that he was 
still alive and then seeing him scramble to his 
feet and come towards her gave her such a feel- 
ing of relief that she could not answer him but 
cried helplessly, like a child. 


Now, that is not an imposing piece of 
composition, but it goes in and out of dia- 
logue logically. Analyze it! The journey is 
described. Myra’s thoughts of tomorrow are 
spoken, though the full implication that 
these thoughts are close to an accident that 
might have proved fatal is not appreciated 
until later. The action of looking back at 
the road is described. Myra’s sudden terror 
is spoken. The crash is described. Myra’s 
crying out to John is spoken and his crying 
out to her is spoken. His movement towards 
her is described, and, because it lies too 
deep for words, the relief she feels is sug- 
gested by narration. 

Just for fun, try writing the same scene 
with no dialogue at all, simply describing 
what happened and how both of them -felt 
about it. However well you write, it will be 
hard to capture the immediacy of the scene 
without speech. Then try writing the same 
scene all in dialogue, with no narration at 
all. “John, we’re going to crash. I know we 
are. Ah! ... .” The result is absurd. But 
the exercise will show you more Clearly than 
anything else what is most appropriate to 
describe and what is most appropriate to 
put into the mouths of your characters. 

As soon as you have become sensitive to 
what is better in speech and what is better 
in narration, half your dialogue problems 
are solved. No matter how well you write, 
dialogue in the wrong place will sound bad. 
Poor dialogue will never sound good, but 
it will not sound nearly as embarrassing if 
it is in a logical place. The logical place is 
the human reaction to events, until the 
emotion is too strong or the thoughts be- 
come too involved for expression in speech. 

Now, what kind of dialogue should you 
write? Obviously, dialogue that sounds as if 
it came spontaneously to the lips of your 
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characters. Dialogue that sounds literary or 
pompous or artificial is going to make your 
characters sound literary and pompous and 
artificial, and if you have given all your 
characters the same kind of dialogue, they 
are all going to sound the same, all literary, 
pompous and artificial. Just think how your 
readers are going to react to that! 

There is an enormous difference between 
good written English and good spoken Eng- 
lish. 

Speech has to be understood the first 
time. It is simpler in construction than writ- 
ten English. Its sentences are shorter. It 
has not time to be elegant, though in its 
directness and simplicity it can be powerful. 

Elegance is seldom convincing. Elegant 
lines sound as if they had been learned. 
They lack spontaneity. Read aloud these 
lines from an old-fashioned play. The lady 
who speaks them is supposed to be indig- 
nant. 


“Sir, scorn has no word, contempt no voice to 
speak my loathing of your insinuations. Take, 
sir, all that is here; satisfy your avarice; but 
dare not indulge your malice at the cost of one 
who has nothing left her in her misery but the 
sweet consciousness of virtue.” 


Would any woman with reasonable mo- 
tivation for being indignant speak like that? 
No. The lines sound learned, stagey, utterly 
false. She would not express herself as 
lengthily nor as smoothly. In all probability 
she would be almost, or utterly, speechless. 
It is unlikely that anyone writing in the 
twentieth century would put such impos- 
sible words into anyone’s mouth, but it is a 
good idea to be on your guard against writ- 
ing English that could not be convincingly 
spoken. 

Spoken English, using the shorter word 
instead of the longer, usually takes the word 
of Anglo-Saxon origin instead of the word 
of Latin origin. You say “get” where you 
might write “obtain.” You say “find” where 
you might write “discover” and you say 
“draw” where you might write “portray,” 
and when you are writing conversation, you 
try to think of speaking, not of writing. 

That is the secret of writing speech in- 
stead of written English. As soon as your 
characters speak, you hear them. You write 
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nothing for your characters that you can- 
not hear. It must sound convincing, not 
merely look convincing. Read aloud what 
you have written and ask yourself whether 
your characters could speak like that. And 
away from your desk, let your ear be at 
work hearing people, listening to how they 
express themselves in joy, in sorrow, in 
hope, in fear. And notice how differently 
different people express themselves under 
these varying conditions. 


Go even farther. In addition to hearing 
them speak, see them speak.. In addition to 
imagining a high voice, a low voice, a rich 
voice and a whining voice, see their mouths 
as they speak. If you see their faces as well 
as listen to their voices, nothing false or 
inappropriate will go down in your script. 
The mouth is a great revealer of character 
and the way the mouth is used will tell you 
whether you are giving the right words to 
that mouth. You will not, of course, de- 
scribe what you see and hear, except on 
rare occasions, but every time a character 
speaks you will nevertheless see and hear 
him distinctly. 

“Isn’t that just like Aunt Ada?” you say 
when your Aunt Ada says something char- 
acteristic. Characteristic! Some lines could 
be spoken only by some people. Yet how 
often in a passage of written dialogue do 
we have to count back to see who said 
what? The next time you read a play, 
when you come to the second act, try cov- 
ering up the characters’ names with one 
hand and see if you can tell who is speak- 
ing. In some plays and stories all the char- 
acters speak alike, and nine times out of 
ten they speak the way the author speaks. 
Have you ever seen a play where all the 
actors are imitating the director and all 
acting exactly alike? If you have, you won’t 
want to write stories in which all the char- 
acters are you. However interesting you 
may be, one of you is enough. Ten of you 
is more than any reader wants to take. 


But be careful of cliches and tags. Peo- 
ple are people, not automatons spilling out 
vocabulary. Every aunt is not like every 
other aunt. Not every professor expresses 
himself in six-syllable words. My Aunt Ada 
may say what your truck driver says. Don’t 
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follow the crowd. Listen to real people, 
and when you create a character, be con- 
sistent in that character’s speech. 

I have used a system in play writing 
which I have carried over into the writing 
of fiction. When I reread a play script 
with revision in mind, I not only read the 
script as a whole but I read each individual 
character’s part separately as if I were an 
actor studying my role. Every character 
must be complete in itself, not merely a 
part of a whole fabric, and because what 
characters themselves say reveals more than 
what other people say or what is said by an 
author in a stage direction or in prose de- 
scriptign, I have looked at each part sepa- 
rately to see if it makes sense. Is it consis- 
tent? Is it all of one piece or is the 
character completely forgotten for several 
pages? Do the speeches point definitely to 
this character or might they be said by 
anyone? Naturally there are some essential 
speeches that are so brief or non-commital 
as to be sayable by anybody, but the con- 
text in which they are set should make 
them clearly belong to one character. 


I have found that if roles make sense 
independently, the actors playing those 
roles can make sense of the lines I have 
given them. 

Translate this into terms of fiction, as I 
have recently learned to do. You have no 
actors to interpret the dialogue to an au- 
dience. You have only the reader. But 
doesn’t it follow that if your dialogue makes 
sense to an actor and stimulates him to 
achieve a characterization, dialogue in fic- 
tion has to make sense to the reader? Try 
this trick of reading your characters’ lines 
separately. You will find that in revising 
your script you can get rid of inconsis- 
tencies and add many touches to improve 
both your dialogue and your character- 
ization. 

You have to consider the mood and mo- 
tion of your story, too. It may be psycho- 
logically right for your characters to express 
themselves at a particular point in your 
story. The time may be ripe for it; they 
may be eager; but if you let them do so, 
something happens to upset the balance of 
your story. From the point of view of the 
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shape of your story, you don’t want a page 
of dialogue in that particular place. It 
slows down the action just where the action 
needs to be speeded up. Here is where you 
omit dialogue or reduce it in quantity for 
purely technical reasons. You cannot judge 
the proportion of your story, however, until 
it is fully written. So go ahead. Write out 
the dialogue in full, then, when you revise 
the script, cut it down or cut it out al- 
together if you sense that dialogue in this 
place does more harm than good. 

One dull character in a story can be fun, 
by contrast, but all of them? No! 

Contrast is exactly what you want, con- 
trast in dialogue. If you have a good eye 
for character and a good ear for speech, 
you instinctively achieve contrast. 

Take a handful of appreciative pleas- 
antries from guest to host and listen to 
what they mean in terms of character. 

1. Thank you very much indeed. I’ve 

had such a nice time. 

2. Well, I'll see you. 
~ 3. Thanks a lot. It was swell. 

4. I should like to express my appre- 

ciation of your kindness. 

5. Darling, it was perfectly adorable 
and sweet of you. 

6. Thank you. Good evening! 

7. I want to tell you that I’ve had just 

the best time tonight. 

Can’t you see these people, all different? 
Can’t you see smiles or their frozen faces, 
and couldn’t you guess at the sex of each 
speaker, the handshake pressure of each 
and the clothing style of each? There’s 
contrast there. 

Not only is there variety in character, 
but variety in social position and geograph- 
ical or racial variety. However you may 
feel on the subject of social inequality, your 
ear is weak if it does not detect differences 
between educated and less educated speech, 
and you are not doing the racial cause any 
good by pretending that an Italian immi- 
grant, a negro of scanty education from 
Mississippi, and a Kansas City debutante 
all speak alike. Remember, however, that 


-some Italian immigrants might speak better 


than some debutantes, and don’t assume 
that all negroes from Mississippi are scan- 
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tily educated. Some are very well educated 
and speak beautifully. Be truthful. Don’t 
insult a race or a social class by giving every 
member of that race or class poor speech. 
But don’t let wishful thinking obscure the 
truth. 

Much of the color and vigor of speech 
comes from these differences of birth and 
upbringing, and there is a piquancy and a 
beauty to simple direct speech, even if its 
directness is the result of an inadequate 
vocabulary, sometimes indeed because of 
that very fact. A child, an uneducated per- 
son, Or a foreigner may sometimes, in striv- 
ing for expression, say something infinitely 
more poetic or touching or humorous than 
the elaborate, or the glib or the scientific. 
A little boy, trying to explain a personal 
experience, put it this way. “Whenever I 
stop I go on all the time.” My dictionary 
defines momentum more formally and ac- 
curately, but not as pleasingly. 

Don’t neglect the chances fumbling for 
expression can give you. All your characters 
will not find it as easy to express themselves 
as smoothly as the characters of Oscar 
Wilde and Noel Coward. You may have a 
collection of people less brilliant, but it 
should not be hard for you to achieve 
greater variety. 

In some stories it is logical that the 
characters speak in dialect, and it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the author know the 
dialect personally. It is not necessary that 
he put it all down. 

Remember the widespread prejudice 
against dialect. People are lazy and a little 
frightened of the unfamiliar. Some of 
them will not go to a dialect play if they 
think they may have to listen harder in 
order to understand what is going on. Any 
librarian will tell you that some people will 
return a book unread if they open it and 
find on the first page the clumsy misspell- 
ings so often associated with dialect writ- 
ing. Reading thickly spread dialect takes 
more effort than listening to it on the stage. 

Go easy on dialect. Underwrite it rather 
than overwrite it. Let it at least look like 
respectable English. Misspellings will not 
help anyone who has no ear knowledge of 
the dialect you are using. And if the 
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reader knows the dialect, the misspellings 
are unnecessary. He will hear it, anyway, 
the way it is spoken. 

So throw out fatuous lines like “Lawd, 
yo po’ mammy caint undahstan’.” It’s the 
author of such lines who caint undahstan’. 
Why bother to send the typesetter crazy by 
substituting apostrophes for r’s which are 
not sounded? Fashionable English people 
have been leaving out their r’s for years, 
but does Noel Coward make them say 
“Lawd”? Uv cawss hi duznt! You see 
what happens when you start to spell Eng- 
lish the way it sounds. 

Far more important to a dialect than 
individual pronunciations are the rhythm, 
the vocal intonation pattern or tune, and 
the word order. If you, the author, know 
the dialect well, the rhythm and word 
order will be there already. If your reader 
knows it equally well, he will supply the 
vocal rhythm and the tune. If your reader 
doesn’t know the dialect, only the most 
complicated system of musical notation will 
communicate the rhythm and the tune, 
and a page of dialogue would look like the 
orchestral score for Stravinsky's “The 
Rite of Spring.” 

Select the richer traits and be scornful 
of niggling mannerisms. If you must be 
realistic, be consistent or the reader will go 
crazy. That is to say, if you want to report 
speech in detail, if perhaps your story re- 
quires this emphasis, as a story resembling 
Shaw’s Pygmalion would require it, don’t 
write “couldn’t” in one place and “couldn’” 
in another, or “fishing” and “fishin’” in 
one person’s speech, even though it is per- 
fectly possible for people to be inconsistent 
within their own speech pattern. It raises 
too ‘many questions. You are writing a 
story, not a phonetic treatise. 

If you don’t know a dialect by ear, avoid 
it altogether or make your people speak 
simple, intelligible English, which can be 
spoken convincingly in almost any dialect. 

And never lose all respect for ear and 
commonsense by writing “shure” for “sure,” 
however Irish your characters are supposed 
to be. We all use the “sh” sound. No one 
from an English speaking country says 
“sewer” when he means “certain.” 
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Some people wonder whether there is 
any difference between the dialogue in a 
play and the dialogue in a story or a 
novel. The difference is one of selection 
rather than kind. A play cannot use much 
narrative. Visible action and spoken lines 
must carry the whole story, shed light on 
character, and arouse emotion, whether of 
pity or excitement or laughter. A story 
may use a great deal of narrative and al- 
though dialogue forms a smaller proportion 
of the whole story than of the whole play, 
it is especially important because it calls 
attention to itself by the very fact of its 
singular appearance. 

I write plays as well as fiction and it hap- 
pens that I find it easier to construct a 
play than a novel. ‘My novel “Design for 
November” was originally a three act play 
called “The Kindest People.” The novel 
is much changed and has important char- 
acters in it not even mentioned in the 
more tightly constructed play. But some 
of the play dialogue appears in the novel, 
though most of it is altered, and there are 
many sections of newer dialogue that had 
no place in the play. 


I did not, of course, copy out pages of 
dramatic dialogue when the scenes of sus- 
pense and the climactic moments in human 
relationships were reached. Nor did I hide 
the playscript with a noble gesture and try 
not to use my own raw material. Why 
shouldn’t I use it? I found, however, that 
much of the play’s dialogue was taken care 
of better by narration in the novel. In- 
stead of hinting at my characters’ thoughts 
through their speeches I was able in the 
novel to go directly into the inner con- 
sciousness of three of them. Even when I 
used some lines directly from the play I 
found that I had to rephrase them, omit a 
large number of them and invent others. 
Some lines seemed just right in both, and 
since I could not improve them, down 
they went. A few lines, I felt, actually read 
better in the novel than in the play, even 
though they were exactly the same lines. 
They just happened to be led up to differ- 
ently, and in some instances, they did 
more in the novel than in the play. 


Even though the reader may not con- 
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sciously ask himself: “Why did the author 
have the characters speak at this poiht?” 
he instinctively looks for some achievement 
when the quotation marks and the insets 
begin to pepper the page. 

In a story, as in a play, dialogue should 
advance the story, reveal character and 
arouse emotion. And your dialogue had 
better do one of these things, or it is merely 
talk. 

If it can do more than one, so much the 
better. But don’t try to do all three in 
every speech. Naturalness of speech is 
more important than sheer brilliance of 
technique. But added richness can be 
gained by going over flat, uninteresting 
dialogue and rewriting it to do more for 
your story. The more it does the livelier it 
becomes. Not every reader appreciates all 
the implications, but the more alert reader 
will, and he is the harder reader to please. 
Please him, and you will probably have 
pleased the others anyway. 


In a novel there is not that furious com- 
pression of material which the time limita- 
tion imposes on plays and short stories. 
Conversation in novels can therefore more 
closely approach conversation in real life, 
except that it cannot afford to be as trite 
and dull as almost every real life conver- 
sation is. But it is the lines of dialogue 
that hint at inquiry, discovery, determina- 
tion, fear, despair or excitement that will 
always catch the reader’s attention and 
intensify his emotion. “What lovely 
weather!” and “How many lumps?” are 
simply excess wordage. Take them for 
granted and leave them unwritten unless 
you are intentionally pointing up the trivi- 
ality of the situation. 


Gone are the days when lines like: “Oh, 
how iny heart beats with agitation” or “I 
am almost sick with fear” were taken seri- 
ously in fiction or in drama. A simple, 
almost prosaic line can be charged with 
emotion, so that “Thank you for telling 
me” or “I wonder what she’s doing now” 
may have an emotional impact far greater 
than any melodramatic line, provided that 
it has been built up to. Suppose we, the 
readers, have a shrewd idea what she is 
doing now but the man who speaks the 
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line has none, there is dramatic irony in his 
remark. In a different context, the same 
line might have a totally different conno- 
tation, telling us perhaps that in spite of 
protestations to the contrary, his thoughts 
were very much with her. 

The revealing of character in dialogue 
should be subtle. Little hints of boldness, 
timidity, preciousness, pompousness, inar- 
ticulateness which is comic, inarticulateness 
which is pathetic will be shown in the 
choice and order of words. Don’t rely on 
the descriptive adverbs in the text. Let the 
dialogue itself make the adverb unneces- 
sary. You won’t have to add “he said pom- 
pously” if what he says rings with pom- 
posity, or by reverse suggestion, with false 
modesty. 

“If anyone is fitted for this job, I am” 
is a directly pompous line. “I am not in 
the least fitted for this grave responsibility, 
but if there is no one who... .” is just as 
pompous in its false modesty. “Far be it 
from me... .” suggests pomposity before 
the subject under discussion is even men- 
tioned. Adverbs after “he said” are usually 
not necessary unless your lines lack char- 
acter. They are necessary where your 
characters are speaking with extra em- 
phasis or when the lines are belied by the 
expression or are especially chosen because 
they ean be spoken in a number of ways. 

“Get a grip on yourself” can be said 
firmly, contemptuously, angrily, jokingly 
or gently, to mention a few of the possibili- 
ties. It may be that the context and the 
characters make the expression clear and 
the adverb unnecessary. If not, you will 
need to qualify the verb with an adverb, 
and that will clarify your meaning. 

Remember the difference between spoken 
English and written English and _ the 
dreadfully elaborate lines put into the 
mouth of an indignant woman? “Sir, scorn 
has no word, contempt no voice” she 
began, and she did not convince us. We 
felt that she knew her lines already. We 
almost felt that she had not only studied 
the lines themselves but also the most effec- 
tive way of delivering them. 

Unfortunately, in real life, simplicity is 
often dull and trite. The trite phrases must 
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be avoided as carefully as the elaborate. 
A young woman, on being proposed to, 
utters the following lines: “Mr. Higgins, 
I must confess that this is somewhat of a 
surprise to me, albeit an agreeable one, 
and if you will allow me time to think the 
matter over I will give you a definite 
answer” and we know that either the 
author has his tongue in his cheek or she 
has hers in hers. If she says: “Oh Mr. 
Higgins, this is so sudden” she is uttering 
a cliche that was threadbare at the turn of 
the century. Somewhere between the elab- 
orate and the cliche lies the spontaneous 
reaction that convinces, and it is different 
Tor every character. The girl who says 
“Oh, Paul... no!” is clearly quite a dif- 
ferent person from the girl who says 
“Darling, I’ve been wanting you to ask 
me that for so long.” 


Comedy in dialogue has to be prepared 
for, unless the comedy is of the most ob- 
vious type. That is to say, we must know 
the characters well enough to hear their 
voices and see their faces when they say 
their lines. If your Aunt Ada, established 
in our minds as a gentle and somewhat 
elderly lady addicted to “Lands sakes” is 
provoked to raise the ante by saying some- 
thing stronger, we all laugh, provided that 
she stays within the limits of credibility and 
good taste. We laugh because we are sur- 
prised. We appreciate the fact that Aunt 
Ada is so astonished or incensed and it 
amuses us to catch her off guard and hear 
her reaction, which for her is unusually 
violent. Other characters could speak 
Aunt Ada’s line and it would not strike us 
as in the least funny. There are many 
different kinds of humor, but one of the 
most usual stems from unexpectedness. 
Overstatement and understatement, prop- 
erly handled, are gratifying forms of unex- 
pectedness. 

A line which aims to be funny whoever 
says it often succeeds only in straining for 
effect. Tie comedy with character and you 
have better lines. 


To move or excite, this sense of imme- 
diacy that dialogue so readily engenders 
can be made much more powerful by being 
given time to sink in. Give us a dozen lines 
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of dialogue in one place, letting us see and 
feel your characters’ reactions to each other 
and to what is going on. Then let dialogue 
alone for a while. The reader adjusts more 
readily to whole sections in dialogue form 
than to popping in and out of narrative as 
if you weren’t sure which you should use. 
Give your dialogue a chance to deliver 
its punch; then leave it alone. 

There is a rhythm to dialogue. It is 
something you hear and sense as right or 
wrong, but you can’t measure it in six bars 
of three-four time. It is subtle and irregu- 
lar, but you will sometimes notice that a 
word added or removed will cure faulty 
rhythm. Don’t however, revise for rhythm 
at the expense of sense. Try to get both. 
Notice, also, that lines of different lengths 
are usually better rhythmically than the 
regular monotonous pattern of lines of 
almost equal length. 

Many writers suffer over the *“he said” 
tag. Writers worry because it seems to crop 
up entirely too often. Don’t be self-con- 
scious about these tags. They are necessary 
in fiction since it otherwise would not 
always be clear which character was 
speaking, even if you have written with 
characterization in mind. 

The reader doesn’t count the “he saids” 
unless the rest of your story is very dull 
indeed. 

And don’t try to escape “he said” by 
alternating it on every page with “he re- 
marked,” “he suggested,” “he answered,” 
“he growled,” “he opined,” “he laughed,” 
“he grunted,” “he murmured,” “he 
shouted,” “he spat,” “he whispered,” “he 
hissed,” “he announced,” “he interrupted” 
and the other three hundred verbs that can 
convincingly and unconvincingly follow a 
line of dialogue. 

“He said” is perfectly good usage and 
readers are accustomed to it. They will 
only begin counting when you try the 
chime-changing tactics. Use the other 
verbs within reason, only when they seem 
appropriate. 


An easy way to get a little variety is to 
adopt the playwright’s simple technique 
of putting down the lines and running pure 
dramatic dialogue for half a dozen lines. 
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“Has he come?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Didn’t you see him?” 

ae Ng 

“Maybe he won’t come at all.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised.” 

Don’t go on too long or readers will 
begin looking for stage directions and pic- 
tures of the Broadway cast, but very often 
rapid »fire conversation sounds and looks 
more rapid when it isn’t cluttered up with 
“he saids.” Short questions and answers 
can often be handled in this way, when it 
is perfectly clear from the context who is 
speaking. The typesetter will thank you, 
too. 

When you read over your dialogue for 
revisions, see how much of it can stand on 
its own feet. But don’t overdo the omis- 
sions. The readers paid for a story. They 
can get their guessing games at the next 
counter. Once you have sent a reader back 
over a passage to figure out who said what, 
he is liable to put the story down and turn 
the radio on instead. 

There seem to be a whole array of prin- 
ciples involved in dialogue writing, but 
after taking the trouble to enumerate them 
I’d like to impress upon you their unimpor- 

‘tance in writing. Importance in revising, 
but unimportance in writing. 

No creative writer ever bothered about 
principles while he wrote, unless observing 
them over a period of time had made them 
become part of him and he now observed 
them unconsciously. You don’t write with 
a list of rules in front of you. Break them 
all if it comes naturally to you to break 
them. Break them all except one, and that 
is the fundamental one. Write what you 
hear and see your characters say. 

Then, after you have written what you 
kriow your characters would have said in 
real life, revise by cutting and trimming 
and altering, so that now they are saying 
what they should say in your story. 

You write first and polish afterwards. 
And if the dialogue doesn’t have the 
breath of life to begin with, no amount of 
polishing is going to help. On the con- 
trary, you might polish the poor thing out 
of existence altogether. Not a bad idea! 
Then you can begin again—fresh! 
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A screen original is typed up just like a short 
story ; double space, one side of paper, inch 
margins on all sides, etc. Sometimes when 
there is a sharp break in scenes, four spaces 
will be left between lines instead of two. 
There are no camera angle comments, or 
stage directions. In some cases, as in the one 
following, a present tense narrative style -is 
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used. More often, the regular form of a story 
is used. The following MS is a collaboration. 
Malvin Wald ‘wrote the screen play for 
Mark Hellinger’s picture “NAKED CITY”, 
and his play “FATHER WAS PRESIDENT 
was optioned by Paramount. Devery Freeman 
is now writing for Columbia. His last two pic- 
tures were: “THE GUILT OF JANET 
AMES,” and “THRILL OF BRAZIL.” 


These Foolish Things 


by DEVERY FREEMAN and MALVIN WALD 


AJAILER throws open the cell door. 
“Hand in your uniform, Marty,” he says, 
“your parole came through.” 

The prisoner rises slowly to his feet, a 
gangling broad-shouldered young man with 
jet black hair and a boyish face. There is 
little about him to identify Khim as a brilliant 
economist, former chairman of the board of 
the now famous Liberty Investment Cor- 
poration. 

The warden has a stock speech prepared, 
but Martin Kirk is too impatient to listen. He 
is free at last to go home to his wife, back 
to Niela after eighteen months! 

A doleful young man is waiting for Marty 
outside the warden’s office. He has a briefcase 
under his arm and about him the polished air 
of a successful professional man. 

“Leo!” Marty cries, “We did it! I’m free!” 

Leo Nichols, counselor-at-law, looks at 
Marty sadly and says, “Marty, if I were you, 
I’d kick the warden in the pants and get sent 
back to jail.” 

“Oh, we're on that subject again,” Marty 
says grimly. “Listen, I want to see Niela. I 
want to get out of here—” 

“My opinion,” Leo says, “is that you’re 
getting out too soon, People haven’t had time 
to forget that you were found guilty of mis- 
appropriating funds, fraud, embezzlement and 
a dozen other counts short of murder. A mil- 
lion holders in the Liberty Investment Cor- 
poration were left holding nothing but the 
bag—” 

“And I was one of them. Peter Milliken is 
responsible for the whole thing. Why don’t 
they extradite him from South America? I’m 
innocent.” 

“You, I and Niela know that. But two 
million small investors consider you a crimi- 
nal monstrosity. Do you remember the trial? 
Hords of people fighting for the privilege of 
tearing you to pieces. Two open attempts on 
your life—” 

“I don’t care what you say, Leo. I’m going 
home to my wife.” 





(these are the first 2 pages of a 27-page Screen Original) 


Leo shrugs. “I hope you’re not going home 
to your widow.” 

Home . . . A modest apartment house in 
the West Eighties of New York. Marty gets 
out of Leo’s car, looks at the unpretentious 
building wonderingly. Leo is embarrassed. 

“I forgot to tell you—you’re not very rich. 
Hope you didn’t think you were going back 
to your Fifth Avenue Duplex.” 

Marty turns on his friend. “You led me to 
believe Niela had some money left.” 

“She made me promise not to tell you.” 

“How bad is it?” 

“The office furniture brought in a couple 
of hundred.” 

“But Niela had money of her own. Real 
estate—” 

“She dumped it into the kitty.” 

Marty nods, avoiding his friend’s eyes. 
“That’s Niela—” 

Hannah, a buxom housemaid, lets Marty 
into a small apartment. The fact that Han- 
nah has been working almost two years at 
little or no salary has had no effect on her 
placid outlook. She prefers anyhow to con- 
sider herself a part of the Martin Kirk family. 

Hannah greets Marty effusively, informs 
him that Niela will be home shortly. 

“Where is she?” Marty asks. 

“Frohman’s Department store,” Hannah 
says. “Lingerie Department.” At Marty’s sur- 
prise, Hannah adds, “But she’s going to be 
promoted to department buyer next week.” 

Marty swallows, but he makes no comment 
because at that moment the door opens— 
and it’s Niela. She stops stock still in surprise. 

“Your man is home,” he says gruffly. 

“Marty!” Tears well in her eyes. “Marty!” 

Hannah closes the door on the scene softly. 

A short while later, when the first rush of 
emotion has receded, Marty takes stock. 

“I sure messed things up for both of us,” 
he says. 

“Don’t give it a thought, darling,” Niela 
replies. “We were getting too sleek and con- 
tented anyhow. And the things that really 
count we still have. Our phonograph—” 
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bravely, much as he might to a pain- 
ful session with his dentist. But he 
was entering a story editor’s office in a 
Hollywood studio, and he had come to hear 
the fate of the manuscripts he had previ- 
ously submitted. He was lucky to get an 
interview and knew it. The editor, a young 
man himself, was vibrant, alert, and kind, 
believing that by steering a man right a lot 
of mistakes could be avoided. 
In the friendly discussion that followed, 
the young man asked some pertinent ques- 
tions which are asked 


Tis young man came in humbly yet 
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Original for the Screen 


By VIOLET HARRIS BROWN 


still eons away from the producer or pro- 
duction. There are many hands the synop- 
sis must pass: the various editorial chiefs; 
and on a big lot, it is sent to the various 
producers most likely to be interested in 
that type of story, who in turn are pro- 
tected by some sort of story scout or con- 
sultant. 

If any interest is expressed in the syn- 
opsis, the story itself will be sent around. 
After the discussions of these story confer- 
ences, with the play of many minds, it 
would be a wise man, indeed, who could 

know his brainchild. 





again and answered 


For the past four years, Miss Brown has 


It is to the ad- 


now for WRITER’S worked for Sol Lesser Productions at the vantage of the Read- 


DicEsT readers. 
Everyone wants to 

know first: reader. 
What will an orig- 


If any of our readers would like a second 
4 9 article on this subject, answering specific 
inal sell for?—Any- questions of their own, please send your 
where from $500 to question to Miss Brown, RKO Pathe Studios, 


RKO Pathe Studios in California. She has er that you sell the 
acted as liason between story writer and 
producer, on revisions, and also as a story 


story, as he receives 
a bonus for a recom- 
mendation that is 
bought and made. 
Very few stories 


$5,000. For the first Culver City, California. Send no MS unless are bought without 





sale, by a new-to-the- 


through an accredited agent. 





a particular destiny 





screen writer, the 
price will be closer to the first figure. 
Can story be submitted directly to 


studios?—No, better not. This is a job for 


an agent. It is generally known and under- 
stood that producers cannot accept un- 
solicited material. It must come from a 
recognized source. An agent can be had, 
although you may have to try as hard to 
be accepted by one as if he were an edi- 
tor. But it is worthwhile to do so. Check 
with the list of recognized agents at a 
branch of the Author’s League or even per- 
haps with the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. 

Will the stwdio steal the idea and return 
the storyo—No—and yes, you may think 
they did. 

Your story is received and reviewed by 
a professional reader, called “Story Ana- 
lyst,” who is hired to find stories for pur- 
chase. When he recommends one, it is 


in mind—for a star, 
for a production set-up available, for ex- 
ploitation possibilities. 

There is hardly a story submitted, sad to 
say, which has not been paralleled closely 
in theme or development by a previous 
story already in the studio’s files. This is 
painful and incredible to anyone who be- 
lieves in the individuality of genius, espe- 
cially his own. Remember that a back- 
ground, a dilemma, a public figure are free 
to all. A turn of the plot is a tenuous thing 
—and it has probably been “twisted” that 
way before by the men in the studio who 
sit all day and are paid just to think up 
those things. 

You cannot sell an original which you 
do not show. You must take the same 
chance with your manuscript that you do 
with your life when you cross a_ busy 
street. Take reasonable precaution, then 
dive in. 














































To protect your story: register it as your 
own with a date. That can be done in the 
familiar “Mail it to yourself and then keep 
it unopened in the postmarked envelope.” 
And/or, for an established fee, a story by 
an non-member can be registered with the 
Screen Writers Guild, 1655 Cherokee Ave., 
Hollywood 28. 

What right does the writer retain in an 
original?—That depends on his bargaining 
strength. The studio will ask for an assign- 
ment of rights which will, in effect, make 
them the author. 

The writer should strive for a one-pic- 
ture, no remake, leasing arrangement, re- 
taining all radio and publication rights, if 
possible. 

What does “original” mean?—A screen 
original is material not previously presented 
to the public. That is, unpublished, un- 
produced on stage or radio. Its form, how- 
ever, can be stage play, radio script, short 
story. 

The best form for presenting a screen 
story is a narrative style. This narrative 
does not need the polish or literary finish 
of a story written for publication—but needs 
a different type of emphasis and care in 
writing. 

A screen original must be written to 
give full force to the picturable dramatic, 
emotional and character values of the story. 
(This does not mean indicating that the 
hero shrugged his shoulders—unless the 
course of action hinges on or changes by 
that reaction). The familiar over-all story 
requirements must always be present; 
aspiration and obstacle, crisis, development 
and resolution. 

How long should it be?—It should be as 
short as compatible with the development 
of your theme, situation, character (or 
whatever is your greatest story value). 

Length runs from 5 pages to 95 pages 
(always double spaced, etc.). Best favored 
length, considered most useful by studio 
readers, is between 25 and 40 pages for 
first presentation. 

How much dialogue is used in an origi- 
nal?—-A minimum—unless some special or 
unusual purpose is served by it. 

My experience has proved that writers 
who try to throw the weight and power of 
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their story to their “excellent dialogue” are 
the most deluded of mortals. Very few 
seem to realize that dialogue is harder by 
far to write than action. 

Dialogue must build dramatically, with- 
in the characteristics of the individual, with 
“hooks” from one speech to another (but 
concealed cleverly), and from one scene 
to another—and all within the bonds of 
naturalness and reasonableness. 

A screen story is bought for its showman- 
ship qualities—dialogue is swept off more 
cutting room floors than faces. Dialogue 
to the cutting room is too often an author 
showing off while the story waits. 

Sometimes a desperate new writer will 
say: I just want to sell the idea—the studio 
can do what they want with it. 

This is a very human wish, but it is 
just the penny in the wishing well. Your 
idea must answer the same gruelling tests 
that a full-fledged story must withst#nd, 
and must take them skeleton-bare. 

To check your story idea, boil your idea, 
your story, down to 75 words (as the studio 
analyst will). Are there “three acts” in it? 
Are there inevitable possibilities of devel- 
opment, entanglements, dilemmas, and 
crisis of decision inherent in this idea? 

When your story is submitted, it will be 
read, analyzed and synopsized. It must stand 
on its own merits as an objective story. Be 


sure that: 
Relationship between characters is clear; 
Motivation is consistent, 


poseful ; 


strong, pur- 

Situations sharp, changing, with clearly 
defined issues at stake, unavoidable com- 
plications as resultants. 


HE story editor had been very under- 

standing with the young man until he 
asked one question too many: Why do I 
see much worse stories on the screen than 
mine, which they won’t buy? 

“T must buy steak,” he said rising. “Be- 
tween this office, through which a story 
enters, and the projection room, from 
which it is seen, a dozen ‘minds, a hundred 
hands, a thousand conditions have pum- 
meled it. Don’t blame me if it comes out 
hamburger!” 
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All Pulp and No Substance 
Sir: ; 

Why is it you do not publish articles about 
the finer side of literature? Are there no fine 
writers among all your readers? Surely writing is 
still an art, or is it? Nothing bohemian or posy, 
but good, sincere, empirical writing from the 
heart and not the loins, for expression and life, 
not for pure cash or sensationalism. - 

Are there no essayists like Frank Moore Colby 
and Virginia Woolf nor novelists like Bennett, 
Lawrence, Galsworthy and Turgenev? Certainly, 
we all start with fillers and recipes and jokes and 
many of us never progress much further, but the 
almighty dollar isn’t always the coin of good 
writing. You have articles on writing jingles, 
detective stories, westerns, outdoor and house- 
hold material, so why not an occasional one on 
Life? The “How” would not be so important 
here (perhaps impossible) as just a resume of 
the web behind a book of the philosophy of life. 
Of course it would be difficult to get Maugham 
or Hemingway, supposing they could carry the 
pen of Tolstoi or Dickens, but there are many 
others, perhaps obscure, who write of contempor- 
ary history and philosophy in novel form, Or 
don’t you solicit such articles? 

I think the finest piece of instructive writing 
you ever carried in your magazine appeared in 
last year’s °46 Year Book. I mean the “Amer- 
ican Chronicle,’ by Roy Stannard Baker, or 
Frank Grayson whom I consider one of America’s 
finest and greatest writers. Fine and great be- 
cause he was a great, brave man with a great 
heart, a great sympathy and a great humanism. 
Even if you have to get reprint rights, I think 
more of such articles would be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by some of your readers. Why not put 
it up to them? 

You won't be able to tell us how—good writ- 
ing I think has few mechanics, nevertheless you 
can inspire us. 

I suppose there is more boldness than discre- 
tion in my letter and no doubt there will be 
plenty of kickback from the hacksters, but I am 
sure even they will enjoy such an article as I 
have suggested. It can’t help but be helpful. 
We may not, any of us, attain this acuity of 
artistic feeling and expression but we would all 
like to think so. 

RAYMOND SCHUESSLER, 
28 Harmonia Street, 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


© The best work we can recommend to you, Mr. 
Schuessler, is one that we reprinted in part in 
WRITER'S DIGEST in October, 1942. It's “The 
Summing Up" by Somerset Maugham. There's a 
$1 edition around. A highly sophisticated, urbane 
book it makes you wonder how a man could contain 
both that and his recent magazine serials.—Ed. 


Do You Think It's True? 
Sir: 

The quiet and seclusion needed by authors can 
be found without going far away where social 
contacts are unavailable or nearly so. 

Arriving at Laughing Waters writers find 
not only a quiet atmosphere, but discover this 
one hundred and fifty year old homestead to 
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be charmingly Old New England, with all 
modern comforts added. 

Its eighty acres of mountain, valley and maple 
shaded lawns that slope to the banks of a noisy, 
singing river make an ideal spot for the writer 
who wants to feast his eyes upon beauty while 
doing constructive writing. 

Laughing Waters Farm for Writers is not a 
school but a competent New York Coach is in 
residence and will help any who need assistance, 
will conduct classes if desired by a group, or 
give private instruction. There is no obligation 
to use the services of a coach but one or more 
lessons may be arranged at reasonable rates if 
desired. 

There are comfortable rooms in the house 
with three meals a day at $30 each person 
per week.: There are cabins in the woods at $30 
per month—comfortable but rough. There are 
cottages with private bath for $45 per month. 
Board for occupants of the camps and cottages is 
$17.50 per-week at the farm dining room. Home 
grown country food in abundance. 

Lawn tennis, swimming are the recreations 
indulged in here. Many historical places and 
art centers close by. New York City is 165 
miles and Boston 90 miles. 

Much thought has been given to keeping rates 
as low as is possible and not detract in any 
way from services given. Improvements are 
made every year as time and experience proves 
a need. Our accommodations are limited and 
we prefer to keep it so and continue to offer 
the quiet seclusion and freedom from rules—the 
chance to forget for a time the world and its 
troubles. A short period when the writer will 
write among stimulating people and do better 
work. 

A deposit of $5 is requested from each person 
and exact dates of arrival and departure. We 
cannot hold rooms without deposit. 

Auice Rich Haynes, Manager, 
Laughing Waters Farm for Writers, 
Huntington, Massachusetts. 


An Old Mill Hand 
Sir: 

I have just read Donn Hale Munson’s article 
on “How The Other Half Lives” in the current 
issue of the Dicest. It’s good. But it’s also 
misleading. 

If the reaction of the Times-Union staff is a 
sample of how newspaper people feel about 
Munson’s advice to would-be writers, there 
must be thousands of other reporters who feel 
there’s another side to the story. 

I tried out Munson’s article on every member 
of our staff who has a writing racket on the 
side. Some of them making pretty big money on 
the side—more than they’re making in news- 
paper work. And they don’t agree with Munson 
that staying in this game too long cramps your 
style. On the. contrary. 

To me there are two kinds of writing—hack 
writing (and I’ve done plenty of it) and the 
stuff you like to write. I don’t look down my nose 
at either kind. In my time, I’ve sold—to mags 
such as Mademoiselle, Charm, She, Your Mind, 
Your Life, True Story, American Mercury and 
lots of syndicates. I’m not above batting out 
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anything that will sell. For years Bill Saroyan 
has been telling me not to write via formula— 
just to spill over a la Dorothy Rousos. That 
may be all right for Saroyan, but I’m no genius. 


I’m a newspaper woman, and I’m glad. I’ve 
tried a wide variety of jobs before finding 
myself. I’ve published plenty under pseudo- 


nyms, because I was ashamed my friends might 
razz me if they knew the sort of stuff I pound 
out. I’ve been correspondent for PM and other 
papers up in this territory. Since becoming a 
newspaper gal, I’ve begun to have some respect 
for a by-line. 

I used to belong to the Let’s-Get-Away-From- 
It-All school too. I saved money on my job as 
social worker and I quit and went up to Lake 


George. To write. I found pleasant and cheap 
board with a friend of mine. She ran a tourist 
house. Gave me a simple but clean front room 


and three meals a day for $10 a week. That’s 
not bad, is it? I stayed up there for months. 
Like Munson, I lolled over breakfast, had a 
nice lunch, took my daily stroll to the postoffice, 
and wrote afternoons and evenings. I wrote a 
novel. I haven’t sold it yet. But everything I 
had ever written while on a job sold—eventually. 
Neither the novel nor numerous articles I wrote 
while in solitude have yet sold. It doesn’t prove 
anything, I suppose. 

Then I came to my senses (or so I think) 
and hit a newspaper for a job. Believe it or not, 
I started selling again. Maybe other writers are 
different. I doubt it. Ill bet plenty of people 
have had similar experiences. I wasn’t really 
worried about money, At $10 per week you can 
live a long time on a thousand bucks before you 
start to worry about starving. Besides, I’ve a 
home to which I can always return—without 
worries about room and board. 

In the beginning, I used to think newspaper- 
ing was going to r-u-i-n my style, and cramp 
my creative talent. I used to sob about it via 
cross-country mail to an old friend, Jack Wood- 
ford. He told me to stop slobbering and try to 
please the city editor. He warned me I didn’t 
know a damned thing about writing until I 
could write a simple who, when, where and why 
story. I thought he was all wet, but I took his 
advice, and I’m glad. 

There’s nothing like this newspaper business 
for helping a writer to write. I am convinced 
of it. When Munson says that newspaper writing 
takes the “life” out of his writing and when 
he complains of dull assignments, he’s mislead- 
ing embryo writers. You have to 1|-e-a-r-n to 
write somewhere, somehow (despite what Saro- 
yan says) and I don’t know of a better place 
to be than in this dear, noisy, sweaty, city room. 
I wouldn’t trade places with Munson for a 
million dollars. And I mean it. 

I’m going to stick it out and make the grade 
as a writer the hard way—not by running away 
into an ivory tower. I think you’ve run too 
many “how-to-get-away-from-it-all-and-write- 
and-still-pay-your-bills” articles. Most of us can’t. 
Why don’t you give beginners a break by show- 
ing them how NOT to run away from it all 
and still become selling writers? 

I know I’ve found out how. 

DorotHy Rovsos, 
Rochester Times-Union, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pop's Dead! Hideeho (7) 
Sir: 

Have just read and was extremely interested 
in Bruno Fisher’s Forum letter in May Dicest. 
I’d like to say “Aye, Brother!” and salham a 
few times and buy a drink or so if I ever get 
to méet him. The things he has to say about 
the detective story, especially the novel form 
(and it also applies to the radio versions to a 
great extent) being written in an emotional 
vacuum, really lays it on the line. For years 
I’ve wondered: how in hell the mystery-puzzle 
type novels got by and why anyone would want 
to read them, but held my peace, figuring I 
must be peculiar and every man to his own 
meat. But now I have to bob up and second 
Bruno’s notion. 

As to his idea—of getting away from the puz- 
zle angles and substituting suspense rising from 
Joe Blow and his gal or wife—recognizable to 
some extent as you and I and the guy next 
door—being suddenly confronted with murder 
and terror—I’ve been yelping about that for a 
long while. That type of story, by now, has 
come to be fairly common and accepted and 
desired, As early as 1942, I believe it was, I 
did a piece for the Dicest, called “Real People 
In Crime,’ lauding and explaining this trend. 
Since then, with but few exceptions, to the best 
of my ability, I’ve been turning out this type of 
yarn for the crime pulp magazines. 

One of the biggest secrets of successful writ- 
ing and one that will save many a_ beginner 
months and months of floundering is right there 
in Bruno Fischer’s letter for all to see. He says: 
“A story, to be worth anything, consists of peo- 
ple.” Too much accent has been put upon the 
mechanics and gymnastics of plotting instead 
of on the story people. This is suicide for any 
writer — beginner or pro. Sure you have to 
know how to plot but it can be learned and 
done, a lot better, if you tailor your plot to fit 
your story people, instead of vice versa. 

The reason that detective novels of the deduc- 
tive S. S. Van Dine school, which have flooded 
and smelled up the book stalls for so many 
years, have sold to some extent, is that they 
make good bedtime reading. 

RoBERT TURNER, 
29 Gray Place, 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Science Fiction 


Next month, Miss St. Clair will give some addi- 
tional information about science fiction writing, 
including names and addresses of fan clubs. 
Writers for the science fiction magazines might 
care to get in touch with some of these clubs to 
catch the spirit of what the readers want. 

Miss St. Clair will also list the names and ad- 
dresses of a number of fan magazines published 
by these clubs so that writers who cannot attend 
the meetings might look over some of the fan 
magazines and get the mood of the fan while 
seated in his own armchair. 

She will also list typical plots used by several 
of the magazines in this field and analyze them. 
She discusses the former sadism plus nudity angle 
to the science fiction story,‘and the Kraft-Ebing 
touch that Amazing Stories has had recently. 
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7, By HELEN ROWLAND Or Gn yon nant nee 
a 
HEN listeners hear each program 
m interlock the other in perfect preci- 
r sion with an equal intensity of tone 
a fidelity, they cannot realize the highly-keyed 
‘le tense preparation and management that 
7 goes on behind-the-scenes. 
For example, here is an idea of some of . 
wr ee In either read 
ad the work involved at WOR. The Produc- — 
tion Desk at WOR is known as the chair WRITINE FOR 
= that’s always busy, 24 hours a day, 365 
to days a year. “The Hot Seat,” as the well- 
va worn swivel chair is called, is the station’s CHILDREN 
er ° ° . . 
a nerve center. This is occupied steadily by 
s § i - 
nd — of WOR's many production super An amusing, common sense analysis of 
I VISOFs. : how to plan, write, and market books for 
le The job of the production supervisors is children, based upon the long experience 
. maintaining constant vigil to see that , of thése two a, authors, 
of WOR’s operations run smoothly. The job eee pn enyy sea weed 
| means doing nothing—except making cer- At all booksellers $2.50 
it- tain that every program starts on time, 
tA that all pick-ups are made correctly, and . “4 : 
re i Ys 18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
$: that shows are taken from and fed to the 
a network on split-second schedule. Radio 
= being what it is, with sudden program STORIES WANTED! 
ay shifts and minute-by-minute changes, the ; : 
- job requires 4 or 6 hands. If your story is salable, we sell it at 
i , C ads 
fit Radio, like nature, abhors a vacuum and oe 10% ib paar oe — 
. when a program ends ahead of time the — wary va a Bs Pr & co 
“ program supervisor must fill in with an why in Ee GetAM, Pamng ree 
ay appropriate substitution immediately. sound, CoS: Cee which ll 
cy . help you in future writing. Working 
Whenever a program is scheduled to , , r 
start, the production supervisor stands by. from . knowledge gained in 25 — of 
If the show fails to go on, he has to make writing and selling — vo eres and 
an immediate decision—is the failure com- novels, we are able to give practical help 
plete or temporary? of priceless value. No delays. Prompt re- 
Dan Ehrenreich, production manager at Sa sways faithfully given. All types of 
4 WOR, says that a decision must be made Roman soenes. : 
8. immediately, or else it will be too late. Until we've sold two of your stores, 
= Long experience in engineering and pro- reading fees are charged as follows: 
oi duction has equipped WOR’s production | Short stories to 6,500 words, $3.00. 
d- supervisors to handle almost every emer- Novelettes to 12,000 words, $5.00. 
. gency. Novels, any length, $10.00. 
in Recently when a bulletin of an airline New rates effective at once. No fees 
le crash was aired, the supervisor checked the charged selling authors looking for a 
a schedule and discovered that a commercial | reputable “slick” or “pulp” agent. 
for the airline was coming up immediately. 
n. 
le He quickly cancelled it, saving the com- a area 
“ pany and WOR an embarrassing situation. 
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HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF 


WRITING 
RADIO? 


You can associate yourself with one of the 
most highly paid, quickest growing, and most 
fascinating field of writing. A field where trained 
writers are needed; and new ideas and new 
talents are looked for. 


RADIO NEEDS WRITERS! 


The Federal Communications Commission is 
granting licenses for new stations all over the 
nation every week. They authorized more new 
stations in the Ist post war year than in the pre- 
ceding II years!! 

All radio stations must have writers to furnish 
fresh material—everything from Spots to Season- 
able programs. This means well over 100 thousand 
new scripts every day. More words in a single day 
than are used by the great moving picture in- 
dustry in an entire year! 

Radio is the largest and one of the most highly 
paid fields of endeavor that has ever been offered 
to the writer. It is one of the easiest for the 
trained writer to enter. 


IT 1S A SPECIALIZED FIELD! 


As great as is the demand for writers in the 
broadcasting industry, radio will not accept ma- 
terial unless it is exclusively written for the air. 
It has its own form and technique of writing. If 
the script submitted is not ready to produce, the 
stations will not buy it. They will not rewrite your 
material. 


R. W.1. STUDENTS SELL! 


The success of our students speaks for the merit 
of our course; our tested and proven methods 
of teaching radio writing. 


WRITE TODAY— 


for free particulars on how you can learn the 
technique of writing for the air by this easy home- 
study course as taught by R.W.I. The only or- 
ganization devoted exclusively to teaching radio 
writing. Be sure and write today to: 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


STUDIO F, BOX 110 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


Your success is our business!! 
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“The production supervisor’s credo is 
Anticipation,” Mr. Ehrenreich says. “A 
standby operation has to be set up in ad- 
vance for every feature. 

“Supervisors must have excellent judg- 
ment. For instance, if a news bulletin 
about the death of an important public 
figure were to come in, the supervisor 
would arrange for an announcer, and engi- 
neer and a studio to air the flash immedi- 
ately. He would also have to determine 
whether to return to the scheduled program. 
If the program were frivolous, the super- 
visor would not return to it, but would 
instead set up a filler of an appropriate 
type.” 

On four loudspeakers the supervisor can 
listen to four programs simultaneously: 
WOR, Mutual, special remotes and over- 
seas broadcasts. And to keep in touch with 
all sections of the station and the network, 
the production desk has a complex com- 
munications system. There are WOR and 
Mutual telephones, an independent switch- 
board, direct lines to key points at the 
station, a tele-autograph system, and an 
“SOS” phone set-up which rings important 
offices until picked up. In addition, there 
are teletype connections with Mutual out- 
lets across, the nation. 

The communications net was used re- 
cently, for instance, when at 11:12 P. M. 
word came through that the station was 
to make a special pick-up from Washing- 
ton. The supervisor had to call for a 
studio, an engineer, an announcer and can- 
cel the regular program. At 11:144%2— 
with just 30 seconds to ga—Washington re- 
ported that the special program would be 
delayed, and the supervisor had to reverse 
the entire set-up. 

WOR’s production supervisors who han- 
dle these complex tasks are William Taylor, 
Edgar Leach, Jeff R..Smith, and Joe Bier. 

* * * 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 

TEM, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 

22... ¥. 

STUDIO ONE, aired Tuesdays, 9:30 
P. M., EDT over CBS. 

This new full-hour dramatic series pre- 
sents sterling original dramas and adapta- 
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tions of current or contemporary books and 
stage plays. Robert J. Landry, Director of 
CBS Program Writing Division, who super- 
vises the series, informs me that he con- 
siders material for the program on assign- 
ment basis, and that writers should query 
first regarding proposed material. Scripts 
should be hour-length. 

About fifty percent of the scripts are 
written by free-lance writers and about fifty 
percent by staff. “The full-hour broad- 
casts,” Mr. Landry says, “give the nation’s 
listeners a major opportunity to appreci- 
ate full character delineations and the im- 
pact of richly detailed scenes—values fre- 
quently lost in shorter versions.” The avail- 
able pool of New York’s legitimate drama 
and radio actors is providing top casts for 
the show, and the series may develop its own 
repertory group. 

Fletcher Markle, Director of program, 
is the 26-year-old Canadian phenomenon, 
imported from CBC’s airlanes by CBS, 
on the basis of three “Columbia Work- 
shop” scripts which he submitted in 1946. 
Mr. Markle handles his first key assign- 
ment in United States radio with marked 
finesse. This young Writer-Director-Actor 
has already had years of radio-theatre ex- 
perience. He wrote, directed and starred 
in a 65-week series of plays “Imagine, 
Please,” on Station CKWX, Vancouver, 
and other CBC shows. After service with 
the RCAF, he was awarded a literary fel- 
lowship of $1,500 by 20th Century-Fox. He 
is one of many of our across-the-border 
neighbors who are scoring successes in 
U. S. radio of late and doing much to 
improve it. He acts as Host on “Studio 
One” and collaborates on some of the 
adaptations. 

Query Mr. Landry on proposed material. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 

* * * 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 

TEM, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 

22, N.Y. 

ROOF TOPS OF THE CITY, aired 
Tuesdays over CBS. Elwood C. Hoffman, 
Script Editor. 

This new half-hour dramatic series pre- 
miéred July 1 and features original dramas 
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YOU DO THE WRITING— 
WE'LL DO THE SELLING 


We offer agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers, covering 
fiction, non-fiction, and foreign lan- 
guage markets... 


v 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 
effective placement... 


v 


Full information on request. 


C. V. PARKINSON 
Literary Agent 
Brightwaters, L. I., 
New York 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed beautifully, accurately, promptly. Corrections 
in spelling and grammar if desired. = carbon copy 
and extra first page. 
Fifty Cents per 1000 Words 
Over 30,000 Words—45c per 1000 
MRS. EUGENE SMITH 
617 Market Street Cheraw, S. C. 


LAND EDITORS’ CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 
As a mariner needs a compass, or a pilot a_ precision 
instrument, so a writer needs a chart based on FUNC- 
TIONAL TECHNIQUE. 


Are you capable of creating three dimensional characters 














that will arouse a strong plot? 

Do you know how to keep the partisan sympathy 
of your reader so that he lives emotionally with your 
characters? 


Do you know where to place the emphasis in your story? 

You will find an ADAMS CHART the guide and aid 
you need. It consists of 1200 or more words of vital ma- 
terial and is a Rough Draft of your story in characteriza- 
tion, action, and emotional conflict. With it before you, 
you write your story, giving it the color of your person- 
ality, your language, your knowledge of humanity. You 
are the finishing artist. WRITING THIS WAY BE. 
COMES A PLEASURE WITH AN INCOME. 


An ADAMS CHART is available for $10.00. 
Mention: LOVE, MYSTERY, ADVENTURE. 





CECILIA ADAMS 


DES MOINES 14, IOWA 


1612 HIGH ST. 
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and adaptations which have as their setting 
New York City or other huge metropolises. 
Mr. Hoffman desires that the accent in 
story should be on city life, and plot may 
involve anything from a stark drama theme 
to comedy. A mystery thread is not pre- 
ferred. 

A bristling city atmosphere is always con- 
ducive to lively compelling stories, and by 
holding up your imaginative mirror to New 
York, you are bound to attract intriguing 
reflections—of élite families dwelling in 
skyscraper penthouses on Park Avenue—of 
actors and actresses haunting Broadway 
casting offices—of sightseers flocking to 
Radio City—of Jane and John Doe seek- 
ing fame in the Big City—of the hansom 
cab trade lining the hem of Central Park. 
Settings like Greenwich Village, Grand 
Central Station, and Times Square in- 
spire characters who “live,” whether they 
be Mamie Thompson of Hell’s Kitchen or 
Deborah Vance of the Waldorf-Towers. 

Obtain release from CBS first and return 
it signed with material to Mr. Hoffman. 
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Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
with script. 

* * * 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 

TEM, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 

ae & 

ROMANCE, aired Wednesdays, 7:30 
P. M., EDT over CBS. Charles S. Monroe, 
CBS Program Writing Division. 

This half-hour drama series is devoted 
to original dramas with romantic themes 
and dramatizations of famous or interest- 
ing love stories. In past seasons, it was 
billed as “Theatre of Romance,” and has 
had several extended runs on CBS. 


The love theme should be treated with 
the good taste radio demands, and may be 
of young or adult love. The plot should 
build to a strong situation, for listeners 
can’t live on love alone, and a story with- 
out conflict would never hold them long. 


Scripts for this series are bought on as- 
signment basis and queries regarding pro- 
posed script should be directed to Mr. 











WHEN YOU NEED HELP with your manu- 





script, you can get it only from a writer. For six- 
teen years I have sold my literary output, includ- 
ing hundreds of magazine stories, two novels and 
two textbooks for writers. Now, I am offering this 
skill and experience to you. 

I have no printed lessons, conduct no school 
or literary agency. I PROVIDE EDITING, 
CRITICISM OR COMPLETE REVISION OF 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT, AS THE INDIVID- 
UAL NEED SUGGESTS. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in a 2,000-word folder. 
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envelope. 
* * * 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE and 
OSBORN, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

THEATRE OF TODAY, aired Satur- 
days, 12:00 Noon EDT over CBS. 

Anne Bastow of BBD&O informs me that 
she desires scripts for this well-known 
drama series which features prominent 
Broadway actors and actresses in lead roles. 
Good, serious love stories desired—boy- 
meets-girl brand or middle-aged, married 
or parental. Young love stories preferred, 
built around a gripping woman’s problem, 
which heroine faces and inevitably solves 
by the rightness of her actions. She should 
be a typical Miss or Mrs. America and her 
problem may be getting married, holding a 
husband, protecting a husband or swect- 
heart, match-making or bringing up chil- 
dren. 

Story should be honest and credible and 
feature ordinary, believable, “decent” peo- 
ple, whom listeners can understand and 
visualize. Plot should be simple and direct 
to fit the 20-minutes’ playing time allowed 
to develop main story line. No sub-plots 
or secondary love affairs. Develop story via 
human relationship angle, and cling to the 
one main basic problem. Story must open 
in the present and opening scene described 
as taking place “now.” 

Story should be in three acts. Near open- 
ing, listener must meet woman who faces 
basic problem. Within three pages of open- 
ing, the nature of problem—basic premise 
of story—should be stated. End of Act 1 
should find major characters introduced, 
problem fully stated and hint of trouble 
ahead. Act 2 should provide full develop- 
ment of problem, and end with a strong 
emotional climax and great suspense. At 
curtain, problem should seem insolub'e, 
with a break-off of relations between main 
characters. Act 3 should contain further 
rising action, building to a climax and 
solution of problem, giving solution a logi- 
cal “twist.” Solution should be due to some 
action of the heroine. “Trick” solutions, 
based on some factor previously undis- 
closed, or coincidental, are not acceptable. 
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REWRITE Magazine 


Our Services Are Recognized 


Next month Bill expects to serve for the 10th year on 
the staff of the University of N. H. Writers’ Conference, 
which he helped to organize. Elva will be serving her 
second year. 

No other team of Professional Critics has won such 
recognition. There must be a reason. 


ORDER TODAY! 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00. Trial Bundies (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues, $1.00. 15 issues, $2.00. 
Old: 15 issues, $1.00. 25 issues, $1.50. 

© free Sample Copies 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 

We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
lowest prices. Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a set_of 
25 (50 One Fold Size Envelopes) or 20 (40 Flat Size En- 
velopes) or 30 (60 Two Fold Size Envelopes) today. $1 
postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A, Larger Savings on 
Larger Orders. 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB 
No dues, no minimum buys. Yet members get Book 
Dividends on All Book Purchases. The rate has recently 
been doubled! Read about it in REWRITE, and save up 


to 20%! 
THE WRITERS’ COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problems. Why 
a ms. does not sell, and "What to Do about it. $1 per 
Im words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velope. Marginal Notes. Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal, 

No postcards, Our absolute “Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
— protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 
t pays. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A Nationa! Institution Since 1929 











RADIO SCRIPTS WANTED 


New writing talent has an exceptionally 
good chance at this time. We have calls 
for suitable material every day. Our sales 
collaboration and editorial guidance as- 
sures our client-writers of professional 
service unequalled in this specialized field. 
We consider scripts from unestablished 
writers on a trial basis only. If you have 
the stuff we'll handle you permanently at 
10% commission. Write us before sub- 
mitting material. Ask for a release form 
and the Apprentice Writers’ Group plan. 


Scott Carleton, Editor 


BENTEL AGENCY 


(Est. 1918) 
6606 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 











250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. Z-28 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 




















books at a remarkably low cost. As few as ~ 






















Manuscript typing dome accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free: 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 


~< e WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. 0. Box Strathmere, New Jersey 










WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 











Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
_Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective... 495.00 






a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRIT- 
ER OR THE PRO ES LLING WRI ever be- 
fore been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
''Writing To Direct Order Only."' 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Taboos: Mystery, crime or melodramatic 
adventure. stories. Stories about artists, 
stage-life, novelists, and sophisticated 
wealthy society set. Farce comedies. Fan- 
tasies. Ultra career-women stories. Mili- 
tary or war stories. Controversial stories. 
Stories of serious infidelity between hus- 
band and wife. Stories which use narration 
or narrator, except to set scene at opening 
of each act. Stories with flash-back tech- 
nique. Involved plots. Too many char- 
acters. 

Payment per script—$250. A signed re- 
lease form should accompany all scripts, 
which you obtain from BBD&O. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Send 
script to Miss Bastow. Program is spon- 
sored by Armstrong Cork Co., makers of 
floor coverings, and has been on CBS near- 
ly 300 weeks! 

* * * 
PROCKTER RADIO PRODUCTIONS, 
INC., 250 West 57 Street, New York 
19, NX. ¥. 


THE BIG STORY, aired Wednesdays, 
10:00 P. M., EDT over NBC. 


This exciting new program dramatizes 
authentic experiences of newspaper men on 
their most. exciting feature assignments. 
Each episode relates the true story of a 
reporter who, through his own efforts, per- 
formed a great public service, such as solv- 
ing a murder case, proving the innocence 
of a convicted person, uncovering a po- 
litical scheme or breaking up a racket. 


Real names of reporters are used in the 
dramatizations and each reporter, whose 
story is dramatized, receives the weekly 
$500 award. 

C. J. Wyle, Director of Public Relations, 
informs me that he desires reporters to 
send him detailed accounts of exciting news 
stories, in which they themselves played an 
important part. The story must be true 
and should be no more than 15 years old. 
Story may concern solution of a crime case 
or other intriguing non-crime story which 
would lend to thrilling dramatization. 

Mr. Wyle desires to hear from the re- 
porters only, and not from people who can 
furnish tips as to reporters involved in the 
adventures. If writers or newspaper or 
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ted pated in the action, contact the reporter Literary Agent 
= and have him contact Mr. Wyle. He does 1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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QUALITY WRITERS 


Send your manuscripts for analysis and 
FREE REPORT 
If material meets editors’ requirements, I 
give valuable sales help. If not suitable, 
I will suggest one or more of several 
OTHER SERVICES 
Criticism; revision; editing; direct in rewrite; 
coaching. GHOST WRITING any subject, 
any style, from an outline, synopsis, or plot. 
Fiction, non-fiction. Help individual. Best 
reference. PAMPHLET on request. 
H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World. Rm. 101-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Phone HI 0193 








DO YOU NEED A HELPING HAND? 


Manuscripts typed promptly and accurately on quality 
bond. Extra first and last page. Carbon free. Minor 
corrections. Let me show you a sample of real quality. 
50c per 1000 words. 


GLADYS A. LENZ 


Box 41 Henry, S. Dak. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 
Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. ° 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to "dig up” and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to I0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss, Ideal part- 
time work for writers. 25c. 

"THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a "must" for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 

1.00. 


All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Dept. D Anderson, S. C. 











“We have found these to be desirable— 
husband-and-wife serial type, bent rather 
toward comedy than soap opera, and also 
fantasy for marionnettes.” Enclose self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 

STATION WTTG—DU MONT—1ith 
and E Streets, Washington 1, D. C. 

This actively operating tele-station in the 
nation’s capital has its call letters in honor 
of Dr. Thomas T. Goldsmith, Director of 
Research and Engineering, at the Allen 
B. Du Mont laboratories. 

Charles Kelly informs me that he*con- 
siders scripts for television, and that there 
are no restrictions as to the type of story, 
length, etc. They should have high visual 
appeal and stress simplicity of plot and 
theme. New program ideas also considered. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 

* * * 
THE CAPLES COMPANY, 535 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

This advertising agency is active in radio 
and television, and produces, among others, 
the popular television series “Faraway 
Hill.” David P.-Lewis, Radio and Televi- 
sion Director, informs me that he is inter- 
ested in considering television scripts, espe- 
cially half-hour dramas with stories com- 
plete in themselves. New program ideas for 
radio are also desired. 

It is essential that writer first write for 
release and return it signed with material. 
In this letter, writer should give back- 
ground, experience, radio credits, if any, 
and other information about his writing 
ability. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

Regular network broadcasting of televi- 
sion programs will be a reality within two 
months! American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. announced that on August 1 it 
will make intercity video transmitting facili- 
ties available to broadcasters on a com- 
mercial basis. These channels for tele 
broadcasts will be provided by their Bell 
System, via both coaxial cable and radio 
relay. ‘ 

For some time experimental tele trans- 
mission has been furnished between New 
York and Washington, D. C. The way is 
now clear for commercial operations over 
this route, and, as additional routes are 
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This chart shows the extent to which television networks throughout the U. S. are being developed. 





Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE @ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 


ous experience neces- -F REE- 


sary. Send postcard for RMA 
information—FREE. = — 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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"A Failure" Becomes 
Successful Writer 


“I had the urge to write and I 
wrote. But nothing was worth 
the paper it was written on. 
When I enrolled in the Palmer 
course, the literary fog quickly 
disappeared. I sold a story be- 
fore I was halfway through and 
I have sold numerous writings 


since.”—Stephen Kerro, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Maybe You Too Can 
Increase Your Income 


Are your stories selling in the right places, at 
the rates you expect? Are you satisfied with the 
quality of your writing? Do you have plenty of 
ideas? 


You may be in the same situation as Rev. 
Donald H. James of Titonka, Iowa, who writes: 
“T can honestly say that four months with Palmer 
Institute gave me more practical help than my 
four year college course. Before studying with 
Palmer I had received five rejection slips to one 
acceptance. Now the situation is more than re- 
versed. I’m glad to give Palmer my wholehearted 
recommendation.” 


Palmer training, which is endorsed by such 
famous authors as Rupert Hughes, Katherine 
Newlin Burt, Gertrude Atherton and Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell, is basic training for highest pay 
writing in all these fields—short stories, novels, 
mysteries, magazine articles, newspaper features, 
and radio programs. 


To learn how Palmer Training can help you, 
send today for FREE book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories.”” Palmer Institute of Authorship 
(Since 1917), 1680 No. Sycamore, Hollywood 
28, Calif. Desk J77. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 


BOOK 1680 No. Sycamore, 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J77 





Please send me free illustrated book ‘“‘The Art of Writ- 
ing Salable Stories,” explaining how your training helps 
new writers get started. This is confidential. No sales- 
man will call. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 











equipped for tele service, over expanding 
networks. Tele networks will develop simi- 
larly to present radio networks, which have 
grown from the early wire hookups of the 
1920's. 

Coaxial cable mileage throughout the 
U. S., used also for telephone service, will 
increase from 4,000 to 6,500 by the end 
of 1947 and to over 9,000 miles by the 
end of 1948, which added channels will 
be used for tele transmission. Two addi- 
tional one-way video channels will be used 
along the New York-Washington route by 
mid-1948, with facilities extended south to 
Richmond and north to Albany that year. 
Network service is also planned for such 
cities as Atlanta, Miami, New Orleans, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, El Paso, Los Angeles, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Chicago, and St. Louis. In late 1947 New 
York and Boston will be linked via radio 
relay—also New York and Chicago. 


The Bell System has announced their 
rates for tele network facilities. For part- 
time service, an interexchange video chan- 
nel (a transmission link between cities) will 
cost $1.25 per circuit mile for the first hour 
of use and one-quarter of that amount for 
each extra 15-minutes’ use. Also, there is, 
for each city, a monthly station connection 
charge of $250, plus $15 for each hour 
of use. For monthly service, charge will 
be $40 a month per circuit mile for 8 con- 
secutive hours daily, plus $2 a month for 
each extra consecutive hour. For each sta- 
tion connected on a monthly basis the 
charge will be $750 a month for eight con- 
secutive hours daily and $50 a month for 
each extra consecutive hour. 

A two-station network between New 
York and Philadelphia would serve to illus- 
trate the application of charges. For occa- 
sional use, for one hour, the interexchange 
channel would cost $1.25 times the number 
of circuit miles (96), or $120, plus $530, 
representing the charge for the two station 
connections. This totals $650. Each extra 
hour in the month would cost $150: $15 
for each of the two stations connected, plus 
$120 for the interexchange channel. 
Monthly service for 8-hour daily use be- 
tween. these two cities would cost $3,840 
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for interexchange channel, plus $1,500 for 

the two station connections, or a total of 

$5,340. AT&T says these rates are tenta- 
tive, awaiting further ‘experience. Let’s 
hope they do not increase! 

If these rates seem steep, so is the task 
involved. Due to many technical factors 
involved, providing tele transmission chan- 
nels is a highly complex job. Video re- 
quires an extremely wide band of frequen- 
cies to carry tele images. As tele signals 
pass over the cable, they weaken, and re- 
peaters which restore the diminishing sig- 
nals must be placed at intervals of from 
5% to 8 miles all along the route. As a 
precaution, each repeater has a double set 
of vacuum tubes. Frequencies on the 
outer edge of the tele transmission band 
tend to move slower than those in the 
center; to counteract this tendency, which 
affects the picture quality, apparatus has 
to be installed to slow up cértain fre- 
quencies to permit other frequencies to 
catch up. 

These rapid strides in making ready for 
nation-wide television broadcasts recall the 
day when Bell Telephone Laboratories 
made the first public demonstration of tele- 
vision transmission by radio on April 7, 
1927, from Whippany, N. J., to New York 
City. Television by wire from Washington, 
D. C., to New York was demonstrated the 
same day when Herbert Hoover, then Sec- 
retary of Commerce, made a speech on 
television. 

* + * 

HERE IS TELEVISION. By Thomas H. 
Hutchinson. 366 pages. New York: 
Hastings House. $4.00. 

This book, written by a top television 
expert, gives an excellent and extensive 
coverage of television as it now exists—its 
programming, production and huge poten- 
tialities. In a not-too-technica] informative 
vein, it gives an authoritative behind-the- 
scenes’ account of all that goes into a 
finished tele production—from its incep- 
tion in the studio to its reception in the 
home. 

Some of the book’s highlights include 
expert information on writing the televi- 
sion drama, program types, job opportuni- 

(Continued to page 59) 





@ CRASH RADIO! @ 


You can be writing for radio within two months! 
Let me shew you a simple, practical method of 
breaking inte this exciting industry. 

WRITE TODAY! 


JERRY D'ARCEY 


498 So. Ist San Jose 12, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expertly and cr" 
Minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar if desired. 
50c per 1000 words, carbon free. 
Mailed flat with original. 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 








FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


- a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
you enjoy reading them, you can learn to write them. 
I’ve sold COLLIER’ S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 
righted GAG- MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSON. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words. Free 
Carbon—extra first and last page. 


VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 
17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 Detroit 3, Michigan 











REPORTERS 
NEW WRITERS 


read 


“Fagin Trains A Triggerman"™ 
and 

“The Devil A Killer Would Be" 
in July 


TRUE POLICE CASES 


You also may author two top stories 
in the same issue of a top magazine with 
work and my sound fact training plan 
based on successful experience in getting, 
writing and selling — regularly — fact 
crime stories for fat checks. And 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Write at once for terms as only limited 
numUer of trainees will be accepted. 


Jack Heil 
146 E. 219th St 








Cleveland, O. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address. 

Copy with money y ag or check for the August issue 
must reach us by July 5 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaborations and cor- 
respondence, or for personal reasons. 


The following “personals” are not accepted : 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national ‘friendship clybs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
necad agents may use display advertising 
only 











IDEAL mountain hideaway for writers and artists. 
Reasonable. Montcasa, Bovina Center, New York. 


HOLLYWOOD LOCALES FOR STORIES! $1.00 for 
list i star studded night spots. Box 547, Holly- 
wood. 


WOMAN WRITER with large house in Boston Back 
Bay invites suggestions and assistance in estab- 
lishing a residential club for writers. Jean Ander- 
son, 126 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


THREE-LINE CUSHION MOUNTED RUBBER 
STAMP. 50c plus three cent stamp. Prompt :serv- 
ice. Nick Wilemsk, 346 West End, N. Y. (24). 


WRITERS’ COLONY HELP WANTED. Woman. 
Mornings. Half Tuition. See page 3. 


MICHIGAN: Travel, Fishing, Hunting, Laws, Lands, 
Colleges, where to go, what to see, etc., anything 
you want to know. Facts not fiction. Question 
covered thoroughly. One dollar per question. Ivan 
F. French, Eaton Rapids, Michigan. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth an- 
nual edition $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hll, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME. Hundreds do. Read 
American English Magazine (quarterly $1.00 a 
year. Sample copy 25c. American English maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


House of 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8 x 10 design, for framing, 
$1.00 Extra copy, 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


WRITERS: Do you think illustrations help sell 
mss.? Why not try? Send ideas for FREE pencil 
sketch and estimate. Mr. Longfellow, Box 11-D, 
Lambert Lake, Maine. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Crisp, definite voca- 
tional studies by a Conscientious Graphologist. 
$2.00. Miss — Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., 
Drexel Hill, 


DEB. Agree with you. See you in July. Love. Dick 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


GOD’S PEACE FOR THIS NEW ERA, by Genoa 
Cole. Bible resume. Hobson Book Press, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York 55, N. Y. 


PLANNING A HOME? Simplified cut-out system 
makes it easy. Graphs, furniture, household equip- 
ment, etc—all to scale. $1.00 postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. PLANAHOME, Box 319, Santa 
Rosa 2, California. 

CORA: Wish to collaborate. Need your address. 

Box V-5. 


80 PAGES and illustrations about us Hillbillies 50c. 
Hills, Hollers & Hickory Flats, 316 North Denver 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 

FASCINATING HOBBIES! Grow little fruit trees 

indoors. Details, 25c—“Race” at home! 3 armchair 

thrills for 25c. FUN for parties or gifts. (You'll 
want dozens—order TODAY!) Elizabeth A. Wil- 
liams, “Lovely Lodge,” Lumber City, Georgia. 


WRITE ON TIME! Author’s Ca’endar. What to 
write—when to send it, 50c coin. Blue Hills Press, 
Blue Ash, Ohio. 


CORSETS. Wanted, literature, patterns, experiences 
on waspwaist. Box 585, Lowell, Mass. 


FINGER-GUIDE—Learn touch-typing in half usual 
time. Can’t miss! $1.98 pd. USA. State make and 
model. FINGER-GUIDE, Box 2164, Portland, Ore. 


ARTIST, philosopher, world-traveller, invites cor- 
respondence from congenial couples, guys and 
gals—Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadelphia area— 
wo world like a gay, und-rstanding correspond- 
ent to help brighten up th ir lives. Discussions, 
art. theater, sports or round the world experiences. 
R. M. Gocke, 88 So. Main Street, Port Deposit, 
Maryland. 


SELL YOUR STORY WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. Can 
supply rhotos for almost every need. State your 
—,  inecaemamaaied Photos, 9 N. W. 2nd, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


POISON research for mystery writers. 
description, forty poisons. Countless plot 
gestions. $100. Writers Research Bureau, 
1914, Chicago, 90. 


A NEW. YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspond- 
ence. Your mail received and forwarded promptly. 
Low monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free 
details. Arlington, 131-A West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


LET’S DISCUSS YOUR PROBLEMS and your per- 
sonality; your limitations and ambitions. Write 
fully in own handwriting for intelligent, sincere 
consideration and extensive scientific Grapho-anal- 
ysis, $2. Concise analysis only $1. H. J. Irvin, 
1447 So. Limestone, Lexington, Ky. 


List and 
sug- 


Box 


LEO LEHMAN, Gradvate Masseur, Expert Swedish 
Massage, Conditioning, Developing. 1801 So. 
Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. Ri-—72790. 


GAG WRITING makes fine sideline—Learn tech- 
nique of writing gags, parodies. cartoon ideas. 
Particulars and 48-page jekebdok, 10c. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 

WRITE with a wire recorder. Box 282, Arlington 

Heights, Ill. 


LEARN HOW TO—‘“‘Mimeograph” $1.00; “Write 
Songs” $2.50; “Become A Publisher” $1 00. 
Knight Publishing Company, Dept. E, Leonard- 
town, Md. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on 
problem discussed and illustrated. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


punctuation. Every 
$1.00. Mrs. 


CARTOONISTS! GAG IDEAS? Free prospectus! 
Kleinman, 25-31-L 30th Road, Astoria 2, N. Y. 
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APARTMENTS, ROOMS; HOUSES—“Successful 
Ways of Finding Good Homes—Anywhere.” Prac- 
tical Ideas, planned, organized. Little known con- 
tacts. Complete details—Send $1. Citizens Re- 
search, 105, 1250-Broadway, New York City. 


WRITER invites correspondence from refined un- 
encumbered lady with journalism experience or 
literary talent. Excellent future for lady appreci- 
ating life and beautiful estate on desert. Write 
in confidence. P. O. Box 513, Palm Springs, Calif. 


SLACKS. Men’s All Wool Tailored, $12.95. Write, 
So Mailers, 1395 Yosemite Avenue, San Jose 
» Calif, 


NEWSPAPER and magazine clippings—for cartoon- 
morgue—hours of pleasure for shut-ins, scrap-book 
hobbyists. Wide assortment, including many ani- 
mals, 100 pictures $1 postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Advance Mail Service, R. 1, Box 374B, 
Northville, N. ¥ 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8 each set, C.O.D. preferred. Address 
B-tty Isaacs, Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 


GENUINE French Monks-Cloth Tablecloths. 48”x54”. 
Original, artistic, embroidered designs. Pastel 
colors, red,blue, pink. State color desired. $5.00 
each, postpaid. D. A. Crosby, Merchandise Liquida- 
tion Co., 616 First Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 


ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analysis. Com- 
plete character, vocational, -congeniality, special 
problem service. Introductory general analysis, 
1,00. Mayer, 681-D Market, San Francisco 5, 
California. 


CARTOONIST WANTED—To collaborate on starting 
eee strip. Have character and continuity. 
x V-1. 


GENTLEMAN of 40 seeks friendly, interesting cor- 
respondence with suitably young lady. Box V-10. 


FEELING LOW DOWN? Then you should read, 
“TEN SECONDS THAT WILL CHANGE YOUR 
LIFE”—the miraculous story of a man who fought 
his way to a NEW LIFE and tells YOU how to 
do it, in TEN SECONDS. A book you will read 
over and over again. Postpaid $1.75. Delmar, 
111 West Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


101 cash markets for all’ kinds of poems, 


POETS. 
Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


25c. 


PROFESSIONAL WOMAN interested in good books, 
good theatre, good friends, invites correspondence 
with cultivated gentleman above 42. Devara Spring, 
c/o Harris, 1126 Carroll Place, Apt. 4A, Bronx 
56, New York. 


IF YOU ARE CAPABLE WRITER, editor, advertis- 
ing man, or printer, with ambition to publish your 
community’s weekly newspaper, you should send 
for “KNOW-HOW” today. Whv? Because it’s a 
short cut and acknowledged “Must!” for the in- 
tending successful publisher. Original. Illustrated. 
Outstanding. Spreads wealth of usable informa- 
tion, saving years of effort, countless mistakes, 
thousands of dollars. Planned and written by 
newspaperman whose popular weekly grossed $41,- 
000 advertising in 18 months. Now $5.00, uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. Or send no money in ad- 
vance—pay postman on delivery. Free Literature. 
Success Publications (Dept.-E) 15870 Wisconsin, 
Detroit 21, Michigan. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE humor after reading 
Don Frankel’s Comic Gagster. Exciting, stimulat- 
ing. 10c. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 25. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short short storv. Learn 
How to Write to Sell. $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna, 
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NEGRO WRITERS!—Take “The Negro Writer,” 
monthly trade journal of Negro market news, 
articles on writing and Negro authors. $1.00 per 
— Negro Writer, 510 Dorr Street, Toledo 

> o. 


PICTURE-NEWS Magazine, Profitable Outdoor Hob- 
bies, Sunny Southwest —Opportunities, Ideas, 
Writers’ Column; six months, 25c. Penebaker, 
Box 927, Kerrville, Texas. 


YOUNG LADIES born on Nov. 3, 4, 5, 1923; March 
5, 18, 19, 1925; and May 12, 1925, invited to 
Correspond with young man with compatible horo- 
scope, interested in music, poetry, art and litera- 
ture. Box V-9. 


BOOK LENDING CLUB; Yearly dues $3.50. Com- 
plete no fines. Receive one top best seller weekly; 
mailed anywhere; (lists) National, Box 1972r, 
Chicago. 


DISCOURAGED? Dime brings Shorticle Selling and 
writing tips—with markets. W. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minn. 


HAVE YOU READ How to Run Mail Order Busi- 
ness Profitab'y? Send Postal card for informa- 
tion. Lock Box C, Yellowlake, Wisconsin. 


WILL SUPPLY CARTOON IDEAS, gags, and 
sketches for professional cartoonists! Or collabor- 
ate. Everything original! Write me! Enclose 
return postage please. P. Evans, Wausau, Fla. 


BEGINNERS, or ARRIVED WRITERS (please state 
which) One plot for one dollar. Prompt service. 
LOVE STORY SPECIALIST, “Lovely Lodge,” Lum- 
ber City, Ga. 


CIGARETTES—Popular Brands, $1.60 Carton pre- 
paid. Five or more Cartons, $1.50 Carton prepaid 
or C.O.D. plus postage. The Shop of Knowledge, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


LOST IN L. A.! Young ambitious man, tall, dark, 
presentable. Wanted—something feminine, warm, 
alive—photos returned. J.N.M., 1142 W. Kensing- 
ton Rd., Los Angeles 26. 


BE A GOOD LOSER—Reduce this authentic way. 
o drug. Eat generously. Send $1 currency. 
West Studio, 344 W. 72 St., New York 23, N. 


DON’T LET THEM KID YOU. 


IVORY TOWER? 
Sample 10c. 


The Flying Fish is your magazine. 
J. C. Crews, Taos, New Mexico. 


CONNIE: Your letters “etc.” received. We abso- 
lutely must get acquainted. Send address at once. 


CARTOONISTS! Collaborate with sure cartoon idea 
writer. Send sample. Morris Isseroff, 12 Intervale 
St., Roxbury, Mass. 


AVERAGE $40 weekly in spare time with weekly 
column for Washington newspapers. You can do 
same in your state. Full details, how to procede 
and sample column, one dollar. No Washington 
residents please. Fulks News Syndicate, 609 Clal- 
lam Court, Seattle 8, WN. 

NEW YORK CITY girl writer, 20’s, likes outdoors, 
music but not dancing. Femme artists correspond? 
Box V-7. 


BUY A USED N.1.A. course fgor $25. Plotto for $8. 
Mrs. Marie M. Reed, 3 Oak St., Elmsford, N. Y. 


WANTED: A partner near Chicago to collaborate 


on a mystery novel. John W. Martin, 217 So. 


17th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 


SHORT-SHORTS! 168 Active Markets. Latest edi- 
tion just off the press. 50c per copy. Blue Hills 
Press, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


PLOTS WEAK? Send 25c for Super-Plotter System. 
Also, at 25c each—Attaining Professional Style, 
Selling Short-Shorts, Making Characters Live, 
Writing and Selling Humor. All 5 for $1.00. 
W. Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


“200 PAYING MARKETS for Beginning Writers,” 
50c! Hirsch. Spring-Valley 1, N. Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR offers intelligent, confiden- 
tial letters, personally written, to help you solve 
your problems. $5.00 each. H. Grimes Graeme, 
Box 288, La Jolla, California. 


YOUNG FELLOW, 25, seeking deep, wholesome 
meaning to life desires to contact others of similar 
interests, especially young women, to help com- 
plete fullness in life for both. Conrad Owen, 1980 
Fourth Street, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


PROFITABLE HOMEWORK. Guaranteed! Details, 
dime. Homework Publications, 814 44th Avenue, 
San Francisco. 


WEARY OF DEEP, DULL, DEADLY RUT — Filly 
wants out. Need capital. Your contribution—small 
or large—Gratefully welcomed. Box V-4. 


HOW I TOURED THE WORLD ON NOTHING 
(with Pen & Camera). By W. Buchler, 22c Lind- 
field Gardens London. N. W. 3, England. Book 
highly commended. Price $1. Further details free. 


BUSINESS ON A SHOESTRING—Write to a con- 
fidential person. (Convalescent) Send whatever 
you can afford. Nora Fairman, Onaway, Michigan. 


NEW, USED, correspondence courses and books; 
16MM ssilent pictures; bought, sold. Lists 10c 
(Refundable). Enterprises, Levering, Michigan. 


THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT—new, unusual methods 
of plotting your stories. Nothing like it ever 
offered before. $1.50 postpaid. Money back guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Blue Hills Press, Dept. D, 
Blue Ash. Ohio. 


WRITER—Catholic, age 43, desires writing to lady 
30-35. Object possibly matrimony. Green Gables 
Studios, Lower Marlboro, Maryland. 


“DISTINGUISHED INTERNATIONAL PERSONAL- 
ITY” lecturer, educator, authority on Human Rela- 
tions offers unique character and vocational anal- 
ysis result of thousands of interviews throughout 
the world. For information write Kenneth Walker, 
129 Palm Court, El Monte, Calif. 


"SHORT PARAGRAPHS AND FILLERS sell readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets. Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


FIRST AID FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, over 5000 
words of practical help for beginners. $1 in U. S. 
R. S$. Parrish, 1003 E. 40, Savannah, Ga. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 


POSTCARD MAILING PLAN QUITE PROFITABLE. 
a Mailers, 1395 Yosemite, San Jose 
11, Calif. 


CAMERA-JOURNALISM Booklet, 25c. Typewriter 
Profits, 50c. 100 Poetry Markets, 25c. FREE book 
list. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


CAN YOU WRITE an interesting short-short story 
if furnished subject? Poems and song lyrics wanted 
for “‘Storiverse” stories. Write for details before 
submitting. Storiverse Pub. Co. Box 1432, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,’”’ 25c. Bill Porcelli, 
1239 South California, Chicago. 


GIRL, NICE; 20; has never vacationed in her life; 
destination $500 and California; the rest is up to 
you, you lucky people. V-6. 


UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR mounting fish! Or just 
a grand hobby. Complete course—Trout to Tar- 
pon--$4.98 pd. Novelty Taxidermy Studio, 228 
N. E. 8th, Portland, Ore. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


STENOGRAPHERS ATTENTION — Typists and 
stenographers, investigate the possibilities of Pub- 
lic Stenography. Why type Manuscripts for a 
lowly 50c eer 1000 words; you can earn $40.00 
per day! ’s easy, interesting work; no special 
skill required, not even shorthand. I am a Pub- 
lic Stenographer (Male) concentrating on mimeo- 
graphy, having a lot of fun working for myself, 
earning up to $500.00 a month, with business 
steadily INCREASING! Everything explained in 
my booklet: equipment, supplies, principal busi- 
nesses needing mimeography and, most important 
of all, PRICES TO CHARGE. The booklet is only 
$3.00, the best investment you’ll make for many 
years. One mimeograph job will return twice that 
amount. Make more money in one hour than your 
daytime job! Bank and business references fur- 
nished. Mail remittance NOW. PUBLIC STEN- 
OGRAPHER, 210 Citizens Marine Bank Bldg., New- 
port News, Virginia. 


WRITER WILL CO-OPERATE on a 50-50 plan with 
writer who will make my stories salable. ’ F. 
Abbott, 1574 Roosevelt Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


PROFESSIONAL MAN, 36, hobby, writing, would 
like to meet young lady living in or near St. Louis 
who does not drink or smoke and is interested in 
writing. P. O. Box 3228, Chouteau Station, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


CHECKS: Want to sell more? Send for “Checks.” 
Costs cents; worth dollars to writers. 50c coin 
or money order. Wilmer Culver, 924 33rd South, 
Seattle 44, Washington. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full time, 
home or office, in a new Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Your name on a postcard will bring 
full particulars. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle (18), 
Wisconsin. 


THE OLD AND NEW WEST—Mail ten cents for 
three successive copies of live Nevada weekly news- 
paper; human interest stories of old west; mining, 
cowpunching; politics, written vigorously. Fastest 
growing paper in state. Address Times-Bonanza, 
Tonopah, Nevada. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” get you check from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192612 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE. Produce short-shorts in 
ten minutes. Used copies, good condition, fifty 
cents each, postpaid. Bennett, Box 529, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS GALORE! Ask for sub- 
ject you need. 521 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


25 PRINTED COPIES of your original verse, 6x9, 
1Sc per line. Hilltop Printers, Box 688, Sandusky, 
io. 


ATTRACTIVE GIRL, disillusioned and discouraged, 


wonders if there is a decent man left in this 
world? Would like to correspond with a worldly 
man, ambitious, and successful financially. Pref- 
erably a Doctor or Optometrist, with a yen for 
writing. Must appreciate the finer things, such 
as music, art, nature, sports, and plain, simple 
living. Object, possible matrimony. Playboys, do 
not apply. Write, Box V-8. 


ADVENTURE STORIES, 
amount at $1.00 each story. Try one. 
Elder St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


original can furnish any 
Gage, 21 
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FREE TO WRITERS! Sample Writer’s Friend, con- LADIES, 28-40, blond, tall, attractive,, American 
taining helpful hints and market tips. W. Heide- Sunbathing Association Members preferred, inter- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. ested in correspondence (English-German). (Ex- 

_ ploring, Expeditions. Settlement groups) pos- 

PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. sibly living N.Y.C. Object: Friendship leading 
Writecraft, with 12 years experience writing sell- to matrimony. Contact: Roland Rolando, D.SC., 
ing, will sketch your story idea into a_ well 335 West 88 Street, New York 24. 
plotted, emotionally appealing, balanced and or- 
ganized story brief. We plot for selling writers pLOTS: Tables of basic elements—dramatic situa- 
and can help you. Send story idea and $3.00 We tions; wonderful. aid to building complete plots 
will do the rest, guaranteeing satisfaction. Write- for salable stories—8 for $1 with valuable hints 
craft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. on writing technique. Vic Germaine, 508 West 


OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS AT HOME. | No big Tmpeen, Capenaed, Colman. 
capital, just intelligence, ambition, willingness a 
to stick. All spare time. Goes well with writing saa = vl ety to INSUFLATOR, Simple. No drug. 
too. Step by step instruction. 10c brings descrip- cientific—Relaxing. Send $1. Wadler, 353 W. 
tive literature. Interesting mail. Robotti Service, 71st, New York. 
422-D 1133 Broadway, New York City. 
ques WRITER, 31, WANTS NURSE. Writer, serious; ob- 
THE NEGRO DISILLUSIONED. A factual, informa- ject, wedded bliss! Box V-2. 
tive pamphlet that opens the Negro’s eyes to his 
real status in American life and pours oil on the AN APOLOGY to all those who found apparent 
troubled waters of racial discord. Dime brings conceit in the April W-D; now I'll go a ste 
your copy. Crusader Pub. Co., Childersburg, Ala. further. One original half-hour show a - wee 
omennaete s nae means ap | utterly oblivious to arising activities 
GENTLEMAN, 32, BACHELOR, hobbies, writing, an author should not overlook. Am seeking story 
music, reading, travelling, desires correspondence themes, not character plots, which lend them- 
with unmarried ladies, particularly those residing selves to authenticated backgrounds — technical 
in Dallas, Texas, and adjoining Park Cities. Ad- data in any given field; to be presented as one 
dress letters Box V-11, c/o Writer’s Digest. of a package show. Collaborative by-line plus 
: ; remuneration, accordingly, when sold. Protect 
WRITER! If you have experimented with the say- your material any way you wish. Agent handling. 
ings of J. Krishnamurti for some time with in- Query before sending any material. Box H-3— 
terest, it is possible that you can write the William Albert. 
ag I ng to a Do ost — manuscript, 
mt let me hear rom you. _ nge, 2201 E. FREE—“Write About Yourself.” Send stam 
ahtbne " _— a ped en- 
Virginia Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. velope. Foy Evans, Box 689-D, Athens, Ga. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION for married people. 2 - 
Ethical and practical. No denathendiin,* Gee POET, young, disgustingly handsome, lacking tra- 
postpaid in U. S. Hooper Research, 1416 Glen- ditional long hair, desires week-ending acquaint- 
wood, Glendale 1, California. ? ance or correspondence with local lass in Pitts- 
7 ’ burg-Wheeling area. Box V-3. 


STUDY GRAPHOLOGY! Former pupils now earning 

money. Sincere instruction, low cost. Details free. GAG WRITERS: Personal addresses of twenty-five 
Complete scientific handwriting analysis fer $1.00. big-time cartoonists for only 50c. Where else can 
Over 20 years experience. Ted Cunningham, 81 you find these? Hurry! Royal Publishers, 4900 
Bailey, Lawrence, Mass. West 6th Avenue, Denver 4, Colorado. 











Radio and Television some network programs to local listeners; 

(Continued from page 55) it also offers its audience both recorded and 
ties, visual effects, and author’s rights. The _locally-produced programs. 208 stations do 
technical side of television—studio, camera, not carry any network programs . . . Have 
program, and station operation is also given you often wondered what different cate- 
explicitly, so writers may learn tele’s pre- gories of programming and in what pro- 
sent limitations and needs. The sample portions a network broadcasts in the course 
tele script, glossary of terms and illustra- of a year? The following CBS chart shows 
tions are added features. Broadcasters, the major types of programs broadcast in 
writers, advertisers, and producers will °46 and amount of time devoted to each 
benefit equally from this thorough clear classification. This does not include CBS 
analysis of television. Mr. Hutchinson, affiliated stations thru the U. S.: 
produced over 50 drama and musica] tele 

: nail sae Number of 
programs in over 10 years’ experience, asso- P ; 
A — rograms Time 
ciated with NBC, RKO Television Corp., 

7 News .. 6,859 1,280 hours 


RADIO RANDOMS: Music . 6,761 2,588 hours 
Total daily listening is up 4,600,000 hrs. Talks and Discussions. . 4,488 1,503 hours 


. Variety and Comedy.. 1,637 808 hours 
There are 1,062 standard radio sta Religion ovine 100 hours 


tions (as of Jan. 47), 17 of which are Spares " 118 48 hours 
owned and operated by the major net- 
works. Of the remaining 1,045 stations, Writers, no doubt, are pleased to note 
837 are independent stations affiliated with that Drama occupies star spot in a net- 
some network. An affiliated station relays work’s programming schedule. 
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WRITERS MARKET 











Quality Magazines 


The American Scholar, 5 E. 44th Street, New 
York. City 17. Hiram Haydn, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
factual and interpretive articles, 3000 to 3500 
words, for a non-specialized, intelligent reading 
public, on science, religion, art, world affairs, 
politics, philosophy, etc. Poetry is used, but no 
fiction or photographs. Report in 2 to 4 weeks. 
Payment is $5 per printed page, with a maxi- 
mum of $50 for articles ; $10 to $25 for poetry.” 


New Masses, 104 E, 9th Street, New York 
City 3. Joseph North, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
15c a copy. “We use short stories of progressive, 
pro-labor character, up to 3000 words. Also 
general reportage and features of progressive 
character. No photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is $15 for stories and articles.” 


Fomorrow, 11 E. 44th Street, New York City 
17. Eileen J. Garrett, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use modern 
fiction of high quality, with an average length 
of about 3000 words. Also articles on literature, 
public affairs, the arts, 3000 to 3500 words. 
Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in 3 to 
10 days. Payment averages $150 for articles and 
stories and $10 and up for poetry.” 


Women’s Magazines 


The American Baby, 258 Riverside Drive, New 
York City 25. Beulah France, R.N., Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use articles dealing interestingly but authorita- 
tively with pregnancy and care of babies under 
one year old, 750 to 1000 words. Articles with 
licensed physicians as authors are particularly 
desired. No fiction, poetry, or photographs. Re- 
port within a week. Payment is Yc a printed 
word, on publication.” 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City 17. Miss Elizabeth Penrose, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
articles on travel, love, humor, unusual careers, 
good personality pieces, manuscripts of an edu- 
cational nature, such as politics, world affairs, 


social problems. All manuscripts should be 
geared to our young, business girl audience, how- 
ever, and we demand quality writing. Occasion- 
ally buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Collcetor-Hobbyist, Box 864, Denver, Colo. 
J. N. Hile, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy ; 
$1.00 a year. “We want articles about all dif- 
férent hobbies—the greater the variety, the bet- 
ter, No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report 
in a week or so. Payment is $1.00 per column, 
on publication.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Golfer and Sportsman, 821 Masonic Temple 
Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. C. E. Freeman, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use articles on sports activities and 
figures and on interesting personalities. At pres- 
ent we use only one fiction piece in each issue, 
from 1500 to 3000 words. Stories that appeal to 
both men and women are needed. No trick end- 
ings. Use an occasional filler. Report in 10 
days. Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 


Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. Bernie Roth, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
straightforward, personal experience narratives 
on all phases of hunting, fishing, camping, writ- 
ten by and for genuine eutdoorsmen. Length, 
about 2500 words. Also ‘you-can-make-it’ in- 
structional articles, about 500 to 1500 words. 
We have just opened new, unprecedented fiction 
department, called H&F’s Outdoor Mystery Ser- 
ies, and are looking for top-notch yarns of weird, 
supernatural or ‘who-dun-it’ atmosphere wherein 
characters are principally engaged (pro tem) in 
hunting, fishing and related activities. Must have 
authentic outdoor background. Length about 
3500 words. We are well-stocked on poetry and 
no photographs are needed at present. Report 
in 10 to 14 days. Payment is 2c to 7c a word, 
on publication.” 


Mississippi Valley Sportsman, Box 4283, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. E, J. Mays. Editor. Issued monthly ; 
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20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use mostly 
Southern slanted hunting and fishing stories, not 
more than 3000 words. Also articles on guns, 
boats, photography, dogs. Buy photographs, but 
no poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
Yac a word and up, depending on quality.” 


Salt Water Sportsman; 136 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. Henry Lyman, Editor. Issued 
weekly from May to October and monthly from 
November to April; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use some feature material on salt water 
sport fishing from Maine to North Carolina. 
‘How-to’ articles and popularized scientific arti- 
cles in the field, with a maximum length of 
about 3000 words. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in 1 week. Payment 
varies but averages 1¥%2c a word, on publica- 
tion.” 


Ski News. Barre, Mass. W. T. Eldred, Editor. 
Issued ten times during winter season; 10c a 
copy ; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on resorts, 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: “You have done an 
amazing amount of work for 
me," writes Helen Beals, of 
Mass... . “Let me tell you 
how great a lift | got when 
your inspiring criticisms hit 
me (yes they hit BUT THEY 
LIFT) ... It takes a good deal 
of adaptability on your part 
to turn to new material from book sales or a motion 
picture sale." 

LATEST: Watch for RICHER FOR HIS PRESENCE, 
by Roger Treat, to be published by Messner. | sug- 
gested the angle and the publisher, which resulted 
in the winning combination. Advance $400—another 
example of what you can do with one chapter and 
an outline. 

PURGATORY STREET goes rolling merrily along. 
In addition to first serial, motion picture and radio 
rights, we have just sold South African and Australian 
serial rights and second U.S. and Canadian serial 
rights. Latest royalty statement (on book rights 
alone) a juicy $1550. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
BARNES, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREEN- 
BERG, and many others. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, ! 
have placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books 
than | can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls 
that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your 
book lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's 
@ nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
(My sales commission is 10%). 


3S 
‘% 
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THE $3,500 DAY? 


It wasn't all for the same author—but the 
sales that made up this attractive total all 
came through on one day—press-time. You 
might have been one of the authors for whom 
| raked in the blue chips—if you had taken 
the trouble to find your true market. 

Here are the sales: 2 $300 sales for the 
same west coast writer; a $750 offer from 
England; $500 (New England); $400 (Florida); 
$200 (Washington); $165 (New Orleans); $150 
(Carolina); and another sweet $750 for a 
California client. 

The authors who split this jackpot had 
something in common—they all followed my 
advice on the kind of writing they should 
do, and the markets at which they should 
aim. They also took my advice about the 
markets at which they shouldn’t aim, which 
is equally important. Four of the sales were 
to markets | suggested to the authors— 
markets they had not thought of themselves. 

| have always said it—in your own life, in 
your own background, there is more story 
and article material than you dream of, ma- 
terial that only you can use. All you need 
to learn is—HOW. 

WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your 
manuscripts are: $1 per thousand 3S 
words for the first 5,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. Re- 
member that my work with thou-. -» 
sands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself. 





A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash, 
Cars, Diamond Rings, Refrigerators, 
Travel Trips, Wardrobes, Radios and 
Watches in Prize Contests! 

You, too, can cash in on Contests! The 
Shepherd Course will» give you the 
Secrets of Winning. Write NOW for a 
Gift Copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”—bringing you WINNING HELP 
for the big Contests now on. It’s FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








PERSONALIZED CRITICISM 


If you are sincere in your efforts to become a writer 
I am able to offer capable criticism of your work. 
My analysis of your wake is sincere and comprehensive. 
e rates for this personal and detailed criticism is 
seventy cents per thousand words up to 5000. Special 
rates above that. 
JOHN ALBERTS 


60 Charlotte Street Akron, Ohio 








SO YOU'VE FINISHED ANOTHER! 


But typing is drudgery for you. Give your brain-child the 
break it needs. Allow me to do your work. Minor editing 
if desired, General work of any kind accepted not ex- 
ceeding novelette length. Poetry 2c per line. Less than 
10,000 words, 55c per thousand; above, 10% discount. One 
carbon free; each extra, 10c more per thousand. Mss. 
mailed flat. No charge orders please. 


AUTHOR'S TYPIST 
1013 East Erickson Street, Modesto, California 








HOLLYWOOD FACE-LIFTING FOR MSS. 


A practical, CONSTRUCTIVE help in revision 
and editing to the beginning writer. $1.00 per 
thousand words, plus postage. 


JANET HESTER 


Box 547 Hollywood 














DO YOUR OWN 


> % 
aY Binding 
By hand with home-made equipment. You can 
bind your own magazines, manuscripts, damaged 
volumes, or complete editions at home. Publish 
your own works, and save half by doing the 
binding yourself. Complete, easy to follow, 
instruction book, 45 pages, 28 illustrations, 25e. 
Graphic Publications 
Lock Box 131, St. Louis 3, Mo. 





ski personalities, new equipment, races. Report 
in a month. Majority of articles are contributed 
without charge or sent in by staff correspond- 
ents.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


American Farm Youth, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Illinois. Robert Romack, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 75c a year. “We use 500 
to 2500 word stories that will appeal to farm 
boys between the ages of 14 and 24. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Report in one month. 
Payment is %c a word, on publication.” 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 16. 
Irving Crump, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “Until late fall, we are 
buying only fiction and articles for which we see 
an immediate need. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 3c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Calling All Boys, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. Kenneth G. Hall, Executive Edi- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use adventure, mystery, humorous 
stories for boys 10 to 16 years of age, 1500 to 
1800 words long. Also articles on any subject 
that would interest boys in this group in the way 
of science, happenings, hobbies, personalities, etc. 
Usually 500 to 1000 words long. Use very few 
not commissioned. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in 1 to 2 weeks. Payment is 3c a word 
usually, but never less, on acceptance.” 


Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. Claire Glass, Editor. ' Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy. “We use short stories for 
teen-age girls, 2500 words, written with under- 
standing, emphasizing character as well as inter- 


_ esting action. Also 1500-word articles with un- 


usual treatment, fresh material, constructive 
service angle. Occasionally buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is 3c to 
5c a word,-on acceptance.” 


Calling All Kids, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. Beatrice Lewi, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are 
well stocked with material and are not in the 
market at present.” 


Catholic Youth, 145 E. 5th Street, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. Rev. Louis A. Gales, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy ;$1.50 a year. “We use 
short stories, 1200 to 2000 words, sprightly and 
fast-moving, involving teen-agers in present-day 
settings. Must have definite teen-age slant. No 
serials. Articles used must be those which will 
enlist teen-age interest; personalities, sports, 
hobbies and possible careers are suggested topics. 
No historical, natural history or biographical 
subjects. We buy photographs with articles, but 
no poetry. Report in 2 weeks. Payment is up to 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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2c a word and $1 to $2 each for photos, on 
publication.” 


The Challenge, 165 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Neil G. Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.25 a year. “We use short stories, 
1000 to 1800 words, for teen-age boys and girls. 
Also short biographies, and articles on hobbies, 
nature, science or adventure; preferred length, 
800 to 1200 words. Photographs bought only to 
illustrate articles. Buy very little poetry. Report 
within 3 weeks. Rates vary, soon after publi- 
cation.” 


Child Life, 136 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. Mrs.* Anne Samson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
fiction aimed at the 4 to 9 age group, maximum 
length 900 words, and may be fantasy or realism. 
The fiction is modern in theme at all times. Also 
use articles on animals, current events, hobbies, 
children in the limelight, with a maximum 
length of 750 words. Buy photographs, and one- 
third of book is pictorial. Also use poetry. Re- 
port in 1 week. Rates vary with quality of ma- 
terial, reputation of author, etc., but average 
3c a word. Rates run higher on assigned 
articles,” 


Children’s Friend, 425 S. 4th Street, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 50c a year. Sunday school paper 
for children 8 to 12 years of age. “We use 
stories and articles of interest and value to boys 
and girls of this age group, 1600 words. Reli- 
lious tone preferred. Buy some photographs and 
very little poetry. Report within a week. Pay- 
ment is $3.00 per thousand words, on accept- 
ance. 


Famous Funnies, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 18. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
1500-word stories packed with plenty of good, 
clean action, and wholesome adventure, designed 
for youngsters between the ages of 10 and 15 
years. No photographs or poetry. Report in 1 
week. Payment is $25.00, on publication.” 


Gateway, 930 Witherspoon Building, Walnut 
and Juniper Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Aurelia 
E. Reigner, Editor. Issued weekly; 85c a year. 
“We use stories from 1500 to 2500 words and 
serials of 3 to 8 chapters, each chapter no longer 
than 2500 words. Stories should be about ‘real’ 
characters, should stress genuinely Christian 
living and character-building, and be well- 
plotted and full of action. Also use articles from 
500 to 1000 words, preferably illustrated with 
clear, glossy photos, as follows: biography, hand- 
craft, nature, girl hobbies, girls’ church projects, 
sports, history, or travel. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in 1 month. Payment is Yc a 
word for prose and 10c a line for poetry.” 





W veasune SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
$$ MAKE SENSE! 
@ 11 Years Guiding Writers Right 
@ 6 Years Editor National Writer's 
Magazine 
@ 5 Years Literary Agency Experi- 
ence 


Constructive, prompt criticism of Mss. In- 
dividualized assignments for beginning and 
advanced writers in courses. Personal Col- 
laborations. Marketing Help. Free Reading 
and Report on Novels. 


DIRECTOR CINCINNATI WRITERS WORKSHOP 


Rates: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 
1000 thereafter. Write for information upon 
courses, personal collaboration, plays, poetry, 
typing. way 

All Mss. reported upon within 10 days after 
receipt. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio, Phone, AV 2332 








ATTENTION: TRADE JOURNAL EDITORS 


If you need service in Washington, contact a top- 
flight professional writer. See Forbes (July | 
issue). 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 
965 National Press Building Washington 4, D. C. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience ualifies me to 
Agents welcome stor! aa - 


. ree ice report ol 
you mention Writer’s Digest, and enclose return postage. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt efficient work on quality bond. 
Carbon copy and minor corrections free. 


50c—1000 words 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N, Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 


Wide Experience in Fact and Fiction 
INDIVIDUALIZED 


Critical, Appraisal—Collaboration— 
Ghosting—Typing Service 


Educated in 4 countries, traveled on 4 continents 


Now at: GABRIOLA ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magaz.nes. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING SERVICE 
By an expert in Manuscript preparation for large edi- 
torial office. 50c per 1000 words will give yours that 
‘read me’’ appeal. Spelling and punctuation correc- 
tions,too. Carbon copy. Prompt service. Write 

RUTH M. DAROVEC 
1235 South Austin Bivd, Chicago 50, Illinois 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return, postage, Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 











START RIGHT 
Take a Student-Centered 


PROFESSIONAL AUTHORS’ 


“write-way" Course 
Three full lessons on the ARTICLE. 
Critical help on your articles. 
Six full lessons on plotting FICTION. 


Critical help on your plots. 
Critical help with your stories. 


Lessons on Action, Atmosphere, Dialogue. 
Characterization, Radio Fundamentals. 


Other specialized courses to fit your needs. 
What Interests You? Sample Lesson, $1. 


For Free Details, Write TODAY 


STUDIO STORY METHOD 


421 Radio Central Bidg., Dept, D, Spokane 8, Wash. 


WEST COAST MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrections in grammar and punctuation. Ex- 
tra Ist page avd 1 carbon included at 50c per 
thousand words. 
MRS. ALICE MORGAN 
50 N. E. Fargo St. Portiand 12, Oregon 
MUrdock 6729 


WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC. 

We may be able to help you. Our organization of 

trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
¥K Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 

most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
* for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass, 
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jr. High Topic, 1701 Chestrut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. ‘Kenneth L. Wilson, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; 80c a year. “We 
use 2000-word stories with boy and girl charac- 
ters built around Sunday evening church youth 
meeting situation, such as projects, recreation, 
weekday settings with Sunday evening meeting 
background. Also projects (things to do and 
make that might be used in connection with 
Sunday evening youth meeting), parties, leisure 
time activities, not more than 1000 words. Buy 
photographs and poetry. Report in 3 to 4 weeks. 
Payment is $15.00 and up for stories, by fifth of 
month following acceptance.” 


Junior Life, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincin- 
nati 10, Ohio. Alma G. Ingram, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1.00 a year. “We want clean, whole- 
some, character-building stories of adventure, 
mystery, travel, not too ‘preachy,’ about 1800 
to 2000 words, for late fall. Also a few 1200 
words in length. Stories should have possible 
plots, true standards—hard work for success in- 
stead of just luck emphasis. Vocabulary slanted 
for boys and girls 9 to 12 years of age. Slang, 
tobacco, etc., are taboo. Have sufficient ‘animal’ 
stories. Also use a few informational articles, 
about 500 to 800 words, dealing with life and 
customs of boys and girls in foreign countries. 
Buy a few photographs now and then and only 
a few poems. Report in about 2 or 3 weeks. 
Payment is %c to Yc a word, on 15th of 
month following month of purchase.” 


Junior World, 2700 Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 
3, Mo. Hazel A. Lewis, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
80c a year. “We use short stories, 1000 to 1500 
words, for boys and girls 9 to 12 years of age. 
Source of information should be given for’ arti- 
cies, 500 to 1000 words. Handcraft, puzzles, 
riddles, and regular feature .articles are used. 
Buy photographs and poems ‘of 2, 3, or 4 
stanzas. Report in 1 month. Payment is $3.50 
to $5.00 per thousand words, on acceptance.” 


Little Folks, 425 S. 4th Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 35c a year. Sunday school paper for 
children 5 to 7 years of age. “We use stories 
of interest and value to boys and girls of these 
ages, 400 to 450 words. Religious tone pre- 
ferred. Buy some photographs and very little 
poetry. Report within a week. Payment is $3.00 
per thousand words, sometimes more, on accept- 
ance.” 


My Counsellor, 800 N. Clark Street, Chicago 
10, lil. Florence M. Beabout, Editor. Issued 
monthly in weekly parts; $1.25 a year. “We 
use 1200 to 1500-word stories for boys and 
girls 9 to 13 years of age, showing the Chris- 
tian boy and girl in a problem situation. There 
must be a spiritual emphasis, but the story must 
not be preachy. Fiction that shows having or 
receiving Christ as Saviour really works in the 
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lives of boys and girls is what we want. Very 
few stories of Biblical setting are used. Also 
serials of not more than 4 parts (preferably 2) 
of 1500 words each. Also use articles with 
evangelical slant and anecdotal treatment, 
1000-1500 and 600-800 words in length. Sub- 
jects include boys and girls doing something un- 
usual as Christians, youngsters’ organizations 
and movements, historical characters and adults 
in occupations of interest to boys and girls. Also, 
nature, vocations, hobbies in which unusual in- 
formation and anecdotes can be used in short, 
punchy spiritual lessons. Query first. Photo- 
graphs accompanying articles are bought by 
special arrangement. No poetry. Samples and 
‘Information for Contributors’ sheet sent on 
request. Report within 2 weeks. Payment is 
Yec to lc a word, within, two weeks after the 
first of the month following acceptance.” 


The Open Road for Teen-Age Men, 136 
Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. Don Samson, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We like realism in our stories, and, on 
occasion, do not hesitate to debunk the story- 
book type of hero who always comes out on top. 
There is also a market here for the purely fan- 
tastic, humorous story. Subject matter may 
cover any of the numerous fields of interest of 
teen-age fellows: sports, science, aviation, school, 
business, social activities, etc. Yarns with his- 
torical background must be exceptionally well 


done to rate acceptance. Length: 3000 to 3500 
words. Also use personality articles, sports, how- 
to-make, how-to-do, science, clothes, arts, man- 
ners and morals; tp to 2000 words, with em- 
phasis on anecdote. We buy photographs with 
emphasis on action and human interest, but sel- 
dom use poetry. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Pay- 
ment is based on quality of material, on 
acceptance.” 

Our Little Messenger, 132 N. Main Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. Eileen Fiel, Editor. Issued 
weekly during school year; $1.00 a year. “We 
use stories of interest to 7 and 8 year old chil- 
dren, not exceeding 350 words. Buy a few 
photographs and verses not longer than 12 
lines. Report in 2 weeks. Good payment, on 
acceptan¢e.” 


Our Young People, 425 S. 4th Street, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 80c a year. Sunday school paper 
for young people, 12 to 16 years of age. “We 
use stories and articles of interest and value to 
boys and girls in this age group, up to 2000 
words. Religious tone preferred. Buy some pho- 
tographs and very little poetry. Report within 
a week. Payment is $3.00 per thousand words 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Pilot, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Linda C. Albert, Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a 
year. “We use 1500 to 2000-word short stories 
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and 800-word general articles for boys and girls 
9 to 12 years of age. Buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in 5 to 6 weeks. Payment is 
Yac a word, on acceptance.” 


Pioneer, 930 Witherspoon Building, Walnut 
and Juniper Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Aurelia 
E. Reigner, Editor. Issued weekly; 85c a year. 
“We use 1500 to 2500-word stories and serials 
of 3 to 8 chapters, each chapter no longer than 
2500 words. Stories should be about ‘real’ char- 
acters, should stress genuinely Christian living 
and character-building, must be well-plotted and 
true to life, and should teach the reader, either 
directly or indirectly, the principles of real 
Christian living. Also use 500 to 1000-word 
articles on individual or group boy hobbies, 
handcrafts, sports, science, nature, biography, 
history—all slanted’ to boy readers. Clear, 
glossy prints to illustrate the articles add a great 
deal to their appeal. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in 1 month. Payment is Yc a 
word and 10c a line for poetry.” 


Power, 800 N. Clark Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
James R. Adair, Editor. Issued monthly in 
weekly parts; $1.25 a year. “We prefer 1500- 
word well-plotted stories for young people 14 
to 19 years of age, showing Christianity in 
action. Nothing preachy, though. Personality 
sketches of fundamental Christians, 1500 words, 
are featured in this paper. People from all walks 
of life are used, just so they prove that the Bible 
way works. Should be packed with human in- 
terest material and given anecdotal treatment. 
Photographs are bought by arrangements with 
authors of articles. No poetry. Report in 
about 2 weeks. Payment is up to lc a word, 
depending on type of material, shortly after first 
of each month.” 


Quest, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Linda C. Albert, Acting Editor. Issued weekly ; 
75c a year. “We use 2500 to 3000-word short 
stories and 1000-word general articles for boys 
and girls 12 to 17 years of age. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Report in 5 to 6 weeks. 
Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Sentinel, 161 Eighth Avenue North, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Novella D. Preston, Editor. 
Issued monthly in weekly parts; 64c a year. 
“Each year we use 6 or 8 serials of 5 to 7 
chapters, 1800 to 2000 words each chapter, and 
10 or 12 short stories of 1800 to 2000 words 
each, for boys and girls 9 to 12 years of age. 
Use ‘action stories, and some with seasonal in- 
terest (6 to 8 months ahead). About 4 photo- 
graphs each month are used and poetry once in 
a while. Overstocked now with illustrated arti- 
cles and will buy only exceptional and special 
day articles this year. Report in approximately 
a month. Payment is Yec to %c a word, on 
20th of each month.” 
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Seventeen, 11 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City 18. Helen Valentine, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
fiction from short-short to novel length; light 
or serious treatments of valid teen-age (grow- 
ing up) situations and problems.” 


Stories, Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Witherspoon ,Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Elizabeth Cornelius, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
50c a year. “We use 400 to 800-word stories 
for primary children: nature, seasonal, spiritual, 
retold Bible stories. Also informational, how-to- 
make and how-to-do articles, simple and of prac- 
tical value, 400 to 600 words. Use 4 to 16 line 
poems. Report in 1 month. Payment is Yac 
a word for prose and 10c a line for poetry, on 
fifteenth of month following receipt of ms.” 


Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 10. Lockie Parker, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use short stories, 1500 to 3000 words, suitable 
for children from 7 to 12 years of age. Also 
serials of 7500 to 9000 words divisible into 3 
or 4 parts. Especially interested in literary 
quality and strong dramatic interest. Buy poetry 
and occasionally photographs. Report in 2 
weeks, Payment is 2c a word.” 


Storyland, 2700 Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 3, 
Mo. Hazel A. Lewis, Editor. Issued weekly; 
60c a year. “We use short stories, 300 to 1000 
words, and simple handcraft articles, 300 to 500 
words, for children under 9 years of age. Also 
puzzles and riddles. We buy photographs and 
poetry up to 20 lines. Report in 1 month. Pay- 
ment is $3.50 to $4.00 per thousand words, on 
acceptance:” 


’Teens, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Kenneth L. Wilson, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
90c a year. “We particularly want stories showing 
social problems solved by applying Christianity. 
Boy and girl characters, aged 15-17. Length, 
2000 words. Also how-to-make and science arti- 
cles of 800 words, and 700-word accounts of 
boys outstanding in some way for ‘Boys Who Hit 
Mark.’ Buy photographs, but very little poetry. 
Report in 3 to 4 weeks. Payment is $15.00 and 
up for stories and $4.00 for articles, by fifth of 
month following acceptance.” 


Young America, 32 E. 57th Street, New York 
City 22. Mary Hoctor, Fiction Editor. Issued 
weekly during school term; 35c per semester. 
“We use boy-girl juvenile stories, 1100 to 1800 
words. Buy photographs only from photo serv- 
ices and do not use poetry. Report in a-month. 
Payment is $25 per piece.” 


Young Canada, 165 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Neil G. Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.00 a year. “We use short stories, 
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what's Your ALIBI? 


If you are a writer who never gets anything written, who never gets to 
the —30—, I know about you. You are imaginative and have the intelli- 
gence and inclinations of a first-rate writer . . . except that you have pre- 
maturely retired from the Underwood. 


It is sensible to expect some sort of experienced, objective literary coun- 
selor to help you narrow the gulf between your good intentions and 
unhappy results. If you take your troubles to a specialist in technique, you 
may be right. But maybe not: 


Indeed, most writers realize that story incongruities, weak conflict and 
fuzzy characterization are not exclusively technical problems, but often 
stem from mental difficulties with the material and experiences that go 
into your stories. 


Really valuable counselling, for that reason, must be more extensive and 
personal than mere technical advice. A story is a very personal thing, 
for in the style of the story is the man himself, as the Latin proverb goes. 
Therefore, I believe in conducting my counselling on an intimate and 
personal basis. 


I work with my clients on a lengthy scientific-literary criticism of every 
aspect of writing: technique, philosophy, outlook, intention. With your 
cooperation, your obstacles will be overcome and your mission accom- 
plished. Your writing will become individual and expressive—a pleasure 
to yourself and your readers. 


Additional information about my experience and methods is yours for the 
asking. When you write, please tell me what you have written or planned, 
and what sort of writing and markets interest you. 


*E. J. McGinnis, Manhattan Beach, N. Y., age 56, is “‘not quite ready to begin writing yet.’ 
He is reading his 342nd book on technique. 


ROBERT M. WENDLINGER 


366 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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WIN CASH ano CARS 
FREE! IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 


students are America's biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current con- 
tests, judging slant, entries that won, complete 
HOW TO WIN WRITEUPS, analyses Sponsor's 
products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover handling 
costs. 


LEARN TO WIN! WRITE NOW! FIND OUT HOW! 
ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


16389 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 


An interesting folder describing 
the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 





POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1947 PRIZE 
PROGRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 





TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT—CONSCIENTIOUS—PROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 

Manuscripts— 
Rates: 35c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Logan St., CL 7-3925 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 














FICTION COURSE—$9 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG MONEY 
short-short field from an expert. My authoritative 
book, ““Let’s Write Short-Shorts” (a $2 value), is 
the text upon which my streamlined 6-lesson course 
is based. Personal attention for every student! 
Short-shorts, written as assignments, given thor- 
ough, detailed analyses. I will give you absolutely 
FREE a copy of “Let’s Write Short-Shorts’ and a 
list of the latest short-short markets when you en- 
roll. I sold every short-short I wrote in 1946! Let 
me help you. 


FOY EVANS, Box 689-D, Athens, Ga. 








“MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES” 


Read the oldest Mail Trade Journal in 
America. Helped others to make some 
real money for over 50 years. Will do the 
same for YOU. 

$1.50 «a year—Copy 25¢ (coin) 


SILVERCREST PUBLICATIONS 
3040 North Ave., Dept. W-7, Chicago 47 














YOUR POEM Set to Masic 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music’ composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a ~— on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. : 
Upon receipt of your poem, our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Ill. 
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800 to 1200 words, for boys and girls 9 to 12 
years of age. Also short articles, 500 to 1000 
words, on pets, hobbies, inventions, travel, 
achievement. Buy photographs only to illustrate 
articles, but no poetry. Report within 3 weeks. 
Rates vary, soon after publication.” 


Young Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. Don Sharkey, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1.25 a year. “We use short 
stories, not over 2000 words, with a strong plot: 
mystery, adventure, humor, school life, etc. Also 
serials, 2 to 6 chapters of not more than 1000 
words each, with strong plot and definite climax. 
Suspense, if possible, should conclude each 
chapter. We are in need of short articles deal- 
ing with current problems, up to 800 words. 
These articles should give the background of 
subjects of current interest and should be of 
value in the teaching of geography, history, and 
civics. We can also use a limited number of 
articles on other subjects of interest to children 
in the upper grades, ranging from fillers of a 
few words to articles of 800 words. Comics 
used are on the true type and are short, running 
one, two, or three pages with eight panels to the 
page. Topics with a Catholic angle are pre- 
ferred, but it is better to query first. Payment 
is $50 and up for short stories, $100 to $300 
for serials, $8 per page for comic scripts, 3c a 
word and up for social studies articles, and 2c 
a word for other non-fiction, all on acceptance.” 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, 
Editor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 85c 
a year. “We want good, clean fiction, with help- 
ful lessons and wholesome Christian atmosphere, 
for young people from 16 to 25 years of age. 
We desire a spiritual type of story written so 
that modern young people will feel the stirring 
challenge of the Lord Jesus Christ. Short stories 
may be up to 3000 words. We also use serials, 
preferably not more than 6 installments. “We 
publish a variety of articles—short items from. 
100 to 800 words, which may be used for fillers ; 
longer articles up to 1800 to 2000 words on 
interesting persons, Biblical and historical sub- 
jects, worthwhile accomplishments of young 
people; or news of our fields. We use photo- 
graphs or drawings for illustrations, and poetry. 
Report in a few days. Payment is made the 
tenth of the month.” 


Youth’s Story Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 85c a year. 
“This is a new story paper in color, for boys and 
girls from 9 to 14 years of age. We use bright 
and interesting stories up to 1200 words, articles, 
Golden Text stories, the Junior Christian En- 
deavor topics, and many other features. Also 
photographs and poetry. Report in a few days. 
Payment is made the tenth of the month.” 
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Little Magazines 


The American Scene, P. O. Box 6138, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Louis Parra, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. A review of 
inter-American and World Affairs. “We use 
500-word life sketches with Latin American or 
American background. Vivid as to description, 
tersely written and ‘life-like.’’ Will consider 400- 
word sketches on Europe alsd, but without the 
war background, as most fiction in our publica- 
tion is of a timely nature. Material preferred is 
of a light, entertaining nature, or else distinc- 
tively dramatic and colorful. We use 200 or 
400-word comments on European - American 
affairs or Inter-American affairs. Also 400-word 
news-sketches, which may deal with Europe or 
the other Americas. We buy photographs only 
if outstanding. Short poetry is used. Report in 
2 weeks to 1 month. Pay $3 maximum for 3x4 
prints, but no payment is made for any other 
material.” 


Contour Quarterly, 2252 Telegraph, Berkeley, 
Calif. Christopher Maclaine, Editor. Issued 
quarterly. “We wish to encourage stories of an 
experimental type, of any length up to 5000 
words, and emphasizing the esthetic and social- 
error experience. We solicit essays, criticisms 
and articles on social, political, and esthetic 
problems or conditions of our time. Although 
rhymed, close-style verse is not verboten, we 
prefer free verse. No payment except contribu- 
tor’s copies.” 


Mark Twain Quarterly, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Cyril Clemens, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use _ biographical 
articles and those of literary criticism. Poetry 
used is mostly of a humorous nature. Practically 
no fiction is used except. occasionally stories 
based on lives of authors. No photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is usually in sub- 
scriptions but sometimes in cash.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Detective Book Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 19. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We 
reprint one current mystery novel previously 
published in book form in each issue. In addi- 
tion, we run two or three short stories. Nor- 
mally we buy 12 a year of the latter, but are 
presently overstocked.” 


Detective World, 19 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Lionel White, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
fact_cases of about 5000 words. Want stories of 
broad criminal interest and prefer cases in which 
there already has been a conviction. Stories 
should maintain suspense either by containing 
several action scenes or by the clever police 
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WRITERS 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 

10% is our commission. If your manu- 
script has slight sales possibility, leaye it to 
us to fit it in the largest writer's market in 
the world. Send us several of your MSS. 
Be convinced. We are located where the 
sale can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c more for each additional 
1000. Our minimum fee for one MS. is $3. 
If we can't sell, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. Enclose return postage with MS. 

WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Writer pre-pays the express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political 
problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 








WRITE GARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling cartoonist 
IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of N. Y. 
markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in coin. 


Mail today. 
DON ULSH 
144 E. 40th St., Dept. W New York 16, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A competent service at a price you can afford to pay, 35¢ 
per thousand words, including carbon copy and minor cor- 
rections. Long scripts by special arrangement. Will bar- 
ter for objects of comparable value. fou pay postage. 
Write for description of other services to: 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 











ARTICLES WANTED 


for Opportunity Directory now in preparation. 
Writers; contact us for requirements and rates. 


canna SUCCESS ons 
P. ©. Box 14 limore, N. Y. 
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A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
Manuscript to Marketing: 
© Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, juveniles. 
© Intensive marketing to leading publishers throughout the 
world. 
© Creative Editing © De Luxe Typing 
We specialize in beginners 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, WN. Y. 
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effort in the solution of a mystery. We require 
photographs to supplement the stories. Report 
in about 2 weeks. Payment is about 2c a word.” 


Dime Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
short stories from 1500 to 5000 words and 
novelettes from 9,000 to 15,000 words. We pre- 
fer the crime-adventure suspense story to the 
deductive puzzle story. Woman interest is op- 
tional in the shorts, but is required in the novel- 
ettes. Short crime articles up to 1000 words 
are occasionally used. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in 2 weeks. Payment is 1c a word and up, 
on acceptance. 


Speed Western, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York City 17. Madge Bindamin, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy. “We use fast-moving 
frontier stories, from 3000 to 11,000 words, No 
photographs or poetry. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Two Complete Detective Books, 670 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 19. Jack Byrne, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We publish only reprints of current mystery 
novels already published in book form.” 


Trade Journals 


Automatic World, P. O. Box 765, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. Aaron Smith, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles on 
various phases of operating automatic coin ma- 
chines including vending, music and entertain- 
ment. Seldom buy photographs and do not 
use fiction or poetry. Report in 10 days. Pay- 
ment is 25c to 75c per column inch, on pub- 
lication, 


Building Service Employee, 212 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Room 723, Milwaukee 3, Wis. Wilma 
L. Krieg, Feature Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
$1.50 a year. ‘We use articles about or of in- 
terest to the various building service workers 
such as janitors, charwomen, window cleaners, 
elevator operators, doormen, guards. Length, 
approximately 800 words (typed at 35 spaces 
per line, 100-300 lines). We buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in 1 week. 
Queries will be answered. Payment is 7c per 
line, on acceptance; $5 for accepted photos.” 


Canadian Cigar ©& Tobacco fFournal, 73 
Richmond Street, East, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
R. B. Abbott, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use merchandising and 
display articles for cigar stores, and general 
retail selling articles. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in 2 weeks. Payment 
is 30c per inch—10 em column, on publication.” 
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Commercial Refrigeration With Ice, 5225 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, Calif. L. I. 
De Priest, Editor. Issued monthly. “We need 
two types of articles: (1) Photos and story on 
how Ice is used by. a commercial business estab- 
lishment such as a vegetable market, meat mar- 
ket, grocery, florist, bar, tavern or bakery. 
Should be factual and contain good merchandis- 
ing ideas with emphasis on the part that Ice 
plays in making the business a success. (2) Gen- 
eral feature articles built around successful 
small merchants in any of the above fields. Tell 
how merchant overcame business problems and 
why his store is now so successful. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 2 
weeks. Payment is 1¥c a word, on acceptance ; 
$3 to $10 for photos.” 


Earth Science Digest, P. O. Box 57, Omaha 
3, Nebr. Robert B. Berry, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles, 1000 to 5000 words, dealing with 
geology, gemology, paleontology, or mineralogy. 
Must be accompanied by photos. Use occasional 
poems of merit dealing with our subject matter. 
Report in 2 weeks. Payment is Yc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Floorcraft, Brazil, Indiana. Dave E. Smalley, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use articles, 1500 to 2000 words, 
dealing with the maintenance of large floor 
areas. Photographs are bought, usually one ex- 
terior and one interior of the building described. 
Before taking the photographs, however, write 
us, as we may already have them. We use 2 or 
3 short poems each month, but no fiction. 
Report in 1 to 2 weeks. Payment is Yc a word, 
on acceptance; $5 each for acceptable photos.” 


Radio Showmanship, 1004 Marquette Avenue, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Marie Ford, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
are interested only in specific examples of how 
local and regional advertisers make successful use 
of radio. No fiction, photographs or poetry. 
Report immediately. Payment is Yec a word, on 


‘ publication.” 


Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. H. W. Minchin, Gen- 
eral Manager. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use articles, 400 to 1300 
words, that guide as well as inspire the outdoor 
salesman to greater effort. Photographs are 
bought with articles. No fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in 2 weeks. Payment is Yac a word.” 


The Sporting Goods Dealer, 2018 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Hugo A. Autz, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. ‘We use shorts 
and lengthier illustrated articles about sporting 
goods outlets and their merchandising policies. 
No fiction or poetry. Report immediately. Pay- 
ment, is lc a word and up.” 
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DO YOU REALLY WANT 





TO WRITE...FOR MONEY? 








Then check your writing aptitude 
. with this FREE TEST. Story- 
crafters Guild will send you without 
any obligation its psychological Per- 
sonality Quiz and Aptitude Test, de- 
signed by FREDERICK PALMER 
... the result of thirty years experi- 
ence in teaching creative writing. 


= 


Answer the test questions and receive a per- 
sonal written report on your potentialities as 
a writer ... still without obligation. Story- 
crafters Guild does not admit you as a Student 
Member until it is definitely determined by 
test results that you have the “stuff” of which 
money-making writers are made. 


If you pass Storycrafters Guild Aptitude Test, 
then you can be sure you have the ability to 
make the most of the expert instruction of 
FREDERICK PALMER and his hand-picked 
staff. You have the ability to earn many times 
the cost of your instruction . .. to EARN 


WHILE YOU LEARN. 


This is NOT a cut-rate offer to teach you to 
earn big money fast. This is America’s finest 
home-study training in creative writing .. . 
to teach you the sound, sure method of earn- 
ing in accordance with your ability to apply 
yourself to the job. The tuition is dictated by 
the superior quality of the guidance you will 
receive, and your progress will be in accord- 
ance with the conscientious effort you put forth. 
Storycrafters will see to it that you make the 
necessary effort to receive full value. 


If you find yourself unable to obtain full value 
from Storycrafters Guild training then you 
may terminate the course at any time without 
further obligation. 





FREDERICK PALMER 
President of Storycrafters Guild 


(Not connected with any other school 
or institution since 1928.) 


Storycrafters Guild teaches you all forms of 
creative writing: stories, articles, radio and 
motion picture scripts, novels, “fillers” and 
specialty writing of all kinds. Never before 
has the demand been so great for all types of 
writing! 


Here’s what Adela 
Rogers St. Johns 
says about the 
Storycrafters Sys- 
tem: “It seems to 
me that striving 
new writers could 
not do better than 
accept the assist- 
ance and judgment 
of a man like Fred- 
erick Palmer, who 
Adela Rogers St. Johns can tell them what 
needs to be done, 
how to do it, and even more valuable, see 
that they do it!” 


No agent will call. Storycrafters abundant 
personal criticism and assistance is all con- 
ducted by mail (airmail East of Rockies) and 
no one will call at your home. 


THE IMPORTANT INGREDIENT IS “ACTION” 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 












STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, DEPT. W8 

5617 Hollywood Boulevard 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Without obligation please send FREE Personality Quiz, 
Aptitude Test and details of Home-Study Creative 
Writing Course. 


Mr. | 
Miss 
Mrs. } 
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A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot sales 
service are all the luck an author needs. You supply 
the talent—we the service. For complete details write to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
687 Third Avenue New York 17, New York 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat and accurate typing. Carbon copy free. 
Mailed flat with your original. 40c per 1000 
words, 








INEZ MAY HANSON 
5903 Grand Haven Road Muskegon, Mich. 


REJECTIONS? 


We'll tell you what’s wrong and how to make it right. 
a = Canton, nag says: ‘‘More help than I’ve had from 
any service. Cypress, Calif., says: “Learned more 
from you than al “others together.’ ** Free details. 

A quarter brings our Professional Title Page, with lots 
of professional know-how. You need it? We've got it. 


Want it? 
a" GAVE-A-SCRIPT, DRAWER 2011 
Long Beach California 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
WINEY LANDIS 


1365 Kennedy St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


SONGS—POEMS 
Arranged, Published, Sold 
Own radio program. Records $2.00 up. 
Melody free. Radio License Coast to Coast. 
NATIONAL SONGWRITERS 


6603 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


























Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be wees" —— if found unavailable. 
If accepted they will oe ubmitted to reliable publisher. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOM 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 
30 Church St., 


(Established 1918) 


Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 











ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Gra; Analyst ee at 
home, spare time. Credit, iecteonaen, | tee 
Managers, snalyeia in ae =, women ay 












re ti M dy solely i 1 
ime. Many study solely for persona. 
or no Sacre to earn money, fi find it oe sane 
they start using it toe add to their In- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others establishing rofit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
Per ity Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 
More and more 


grapho analysis us: 

and criminals. ong aye oe how ed meng Ens Freie 

handwriting Ss. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, ae, Neeny 

en, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases 

fore graduation. Only scheeolin world d de- 
to teac'! graphe analysis offers thorough 

—- to ——- amb a ond women r 7 

ess 0 here you live, sma: wn, farm or ci 

for ShapHo ANALYST, illustrated lesson, pe’ ae nal 

handwriting ones offer, E. Must'b be 21 2lor 

Address A. 1, G@. A. inc., 102 Noel, Missouri. 
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1816 Chestnut Street, 
William J. Jones, 


Sunday-School World, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. 


Editor. Issued monthly; $1.25 a year. For 
Sunday-school superintendents, teachers, and 
workers. “We especially desire articles based on 


actual experience, dealing concisely with all 
phases of Sunday-school work, but more particu- 
larly in the rural districts and smaller schools. 
Photographs or other illustrative material make 
the articles more helpful. Accounts of new 
forms of Sunday-school activity and new solu- 
tions of old problems are especially desired. 
The organization and equipment of the school, 
the work of the officers, methods of teaching, 
teacher-training, securing the cooperation of the 
pupils, the influence of the school in community 
life, making the school a spiritual force—all these 
constantly need fresh treatment. We are especially 
interested in the results of the work of a Sunday 
school in a community and in individual lives. 
Articles dealing with daily vacation Bible schools, 
and weekday Bible teaching in rural and village 
communities are particularly desired. Articles 
should not be over 1000 words or even briefer. 
Seasonal verse of a high spiritual and artistic order 
is accepted on occasion. Also buy photo- 
graphs. Report in a few days. Payment is 
made on the 10th of the month.” 


Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th Street, New York 
City 19. Rosamond Gilder, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
profiles of theatre people, general articles on 
the radio, television, films, music, dance, as well 
as theatre (American and foreign). Maximum 
length, 2500 words. No photographs or fiction. 
Report in 2 weeks, Payment is 2c a word on pub.” 


Tobacco, 15 W. 47th Street, New York City 
19. Reuben R. Thompson, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
short 50 to 100-word news briefs. No fiction, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 1 week. 
Payment is 20c per inch—13 ems, and 25c per 
inch—17¥% ems.” 





University Quarterly 
Sir: 

A new quarterly, Epoch, will be published this 
fall, devoted mainly to quality fiction and poetry. 
We should be able to provide an outlet for at 
least ten stories an issue and are interested in 
printing the Work of new as well as experienced 
writers. Our main aim will be to get material 
that brings into focus significant aspects of the 
American scene and of the American mind. We 
are less interested in esoteric material, extreme 
experimentalism, or local color for the sake of 
local color. No payment at present. 

EPOCH, 

Goldwin Smith Hall, 
CorneELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York, 
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Year Book Cover 
Sir: 

The WRITER’S YEAR BOOK is the finest 
yet! It is a course in writing in itself! It is my 
Bible. 

But I’m a bit puzzled about the cutie on the 
cover.- In fact, I’ve been losing a lot of sleep 
the past few weeks trying to figure out just what 
she’s up to. What does it reveal? Does it suggest 
that something is about to be revealed or has it 
already been revealed? 

One could title the picture “Indecision,” but, 
on the other hand, “Decision” is just as good. 
How about “Decision After Indecision” or “In- 
decision After Decision?” Or even “Indecision 
After Decision After Indecision” or “Decision 
After Indecision After Decision.” Egad, there’s 
no end to it! 

Another field for mental exploration is opened 
if we title it “Incision.” Is she about to reveal 
her incision or are you willing to bet she hasn’t 
already revealed it? How the hell do you know 
she even has an incision? I wouldn’t bet on it 
either way without odds. 

Look, pal, is she buttoning or unbuttoning? 
Is she buttoning after unbuttoning or is she un- 
buttoning after buttoning? 

She certainly is doing something or she has 
done something or she is about to do something. 
The question is: Which? 

Wiruiam E. FENDERSON, 
1470 Dana Street, 
e Los Angeles 7, California. 


© The front cover of the Writer's Year Book was 
painted by Raphael Soyer and hangs in the galleries 
of the American Artists Association, 5th Avenue, 
across from the Hotel Gotham, NYC. As to what 
the model is doing, Mr. Fenderson, we thought we 
knew until we read your letter. Now we're ALL 
mixed up. If you want to buy the painting, the tag at 
the Gallery reads $750.—Ed. 


St. Louis Conference 
Sir: 

We believe you will be interested in learning 
that the second annual St. Louis Writers’ Con- 
ference sponsored by Washington University and 
the St. Louis Writers’ Guild will take place on 


September 12th and 13th. The meetings will ' 


be held in Brown Hall on the campus of Wash- 
ington University. 

The program committee is working hard to 
plan sessions of a caliber surpassing even those 
of last year’s outstandingly successful conference. 
Lectures and round-table discussions on the fol- 
lowing subjects will be included in the program: 
~Feature Writing,” “The Novel,” “The Short 
Story,” “Poetry,” “Radio,” “‘Mysteries and 
Pulps,” “Markets” and “Trade Journals.” Au- 
thors and lecturers of national literary promi- 
nence, such as Shirley Seifert and Sewell Peasley 
Wright, will participate in the conference. 

The fee of $5.00 will entitle a person to at- 
tend all the sessions. Any one desiring to enroll 
or wishing further information should contact 
Dr. Frank Poindexter, Registrar, 1208 S. Mc- 
Knight Rd., St. Louis 17, Mo. 

St. Louis Writers’ Guitp, 
Rutu D. Grossy, 

6248 Rosebury, 

St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 


pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





WHY 


rejects? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision. My cooperative methods are lessons in 
writing. pa? as your own scripts. Fiction only. 
to 3,000 words, $2.50; 
Each. odditional thousand, 50 cents 


JEAN REEDY 


P.O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
) for Authors 
» We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in { 
) book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. ¢ 
The William-Frederick Press ‘ 
; Pamphiet Distributing Co., Inc. 
) 313 West 35th St. New York 1, oN. Y 


Peed ddd da dr ddr ddr ad ad ada ada 


HUMANOLOGY 


A Scientific approach to the 


FINE ART OF LIVING 


vividly, forcefully presented in a ten lesson course. Why 
struggle, free your mind. Test your dy i ibilities 
Dare to live splendidly. Overcome fear. 

Free information—DAVID BRANDON STUDIOS 


P. ©. Box 614, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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The MYSTERY of SELF 





Unlock the secrets of self? 
Explore your mental world. 
Receive the keys to the bid- 
den laws of life. Become the 
master of your affairs...the 
creator of your own happi- 
ness. FREE book explains. 
Write: Scribe W.N.Y. 


Fe ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose + California 














Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J- CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Caiif. 
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SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


Get our New, Enlarged, Improved Course now, Its triple 
method and scientific approach, with new values nowhere 
else offered, make this course a vital need. Let our ex- 
perienced teachers, writers, critics help develop your 
poetic talents, then be your own critic. 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 






























PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate. First copy Hammermill, 20-pound 
bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar, if desired. Proof read. 
Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1600 words. Poetry lc per 


line. Please enclose return postage. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 

GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting”’ and our attractive offer. 

SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 




















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 
PROOF READ 


Original and One Carbon—Mailed Flat 
50c per 1000 words. 40c over 10, 


MILDRED BELL EASTER 
68 East Second Street Peru, Indiana 










































“PLOT TO" 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot all ready 
to be written. Plotto ‘contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


Buy PLOTTO today and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincianeti 10, O. 
Established 1919 








WriteEr’s DIcEsT 
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Sport 
Sir: 

I’ve just been reading the 1947 Wrirer’s 
Year Boox, and want to thank you for the de- 
scription you give of Sport and its editorial re- 
quirements on page 129. This is precisely the 
sort of information about our magazine that we 
like freelance writers to have. 

We’re not quite so happy, however, about the 
paragraph on page 63 listing Sport as a cartoon 
market. This reads as though we were a health 
and muscle-building publication, which we de- 
finitely are not. Mr.’ Bernarr Macfadden is no 
longer connected with any of the Macfadden 
publications, and Sport is edited for the spec- 
tator sports fan, not for the gymnast, professional 
strong man, or athletic participant. 

The cartoons we buy, therefore, are never de- 
voted to “muckles.” They should be sight gags 
about football, baseball, racing, boxing, golf, 
tennis, and other sports that people enjoy watch- 
ing. If cartoonists bring us bicep gags, we'll only 
reject them. In the interest of accuracy, there- 
fore, I’m hopeful that you'll want to correct 
this somewhat misleading paragraph in your 
next edition. 

Although you’re right in saying that Biff Ben- 
nett’s Sportalk column is the best opening for free- 
lance writers, we are always interested in seeing 
well-written stories with a fresh slant on sports 
personalities. 

We wondered also if Sport shouldn’t be listed 
as one of the Major Cartoon Markets. We’re 
always in the market for gag drawings based on 
one of the big-time spectator sports, and we pay 
a flat rate of $40 each on acceptance. 

ALBERT R. Perkins, Managing Editor, 
Sport, 

205 East 42 Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Free Verse 
Sir: 

I am sending you herewith a copy of the cur- 
rent issue of our quarterly. Variegation is prob- 
ably the best market for verse on the Pacific 
Coast, although we use only free verse. We pay 
a minimum of twenty cents a line, although we 
usually pay considerably more for a short poem. 

Free verse is not a desertion of prosody; it is 
an exploration, intentional or unintentional, of 
the mysteries lying at the metrical core of speech. 

Our program should be of interest to your 
readers. The quarterly is now in its sixth issue 
(Vol. 2, No. 2) ; a subscription for one year is 
$1.00 and the cost of a single copy is 35c. 

Grover I. Jacosy, Jr., 

Editor of Variegation, 

Room 54B; 124 West Fourth Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Californa. 


New Information 
Sir: 

“More Royalty from Pocket Books” is a very 
good and very solid article. My compliments. I 
learned things I hadn’t known before; no doubt 
many others can say the same. 

IRWIN ASHKENAZY, 
Member, Radio Writers Giuld, 
1426 S. Adams St., 
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By LEO SHULL 


write the column a few weeks earlier, 
in June, we are often a couple weeks 
behind the times on Broadway doings. 
Nothing serious, Broadway is several dec- 
ades behind the times itself. 
However, it is now possible to assess the 
season which officially ended June 1. 
June 1 is when new contracts go into 
negotiation, that’s why the season is con- 
sidered “ended.” 
What has happened of significance dur- 
ing the past year? What new post-war 
smashing innovation has come into being? 


Swit you read this in July and we 


‘What new cultural triumphs and success- 


ful experiments have been completed? 

You kidding? The trash is trashier and 
the musicals are sillier. The prices are 
steeper and the producers are stupider. 

The 1946-47 season maintained the high 
level of mediocrity, stupidity, vulgarity, 
tastelessness, lack of concern for society, 
and a contempt for the people’s interests. 

They just jacked the prices on the corn. 

The producers still go up to their favor- 
ite news stand and say: “Give me a Variety 
and a Racing form.” We see them do it. 

Even the movie companies were dis- 
gusted this season, and that’s an insult, 
suh. MGM closed up its NY scouting dept. 
after 20 years, fired its staff and sent the 
press this engraved epitaph: 

“We are no longer interested in the 
Broadway stage as a market for buying 
plays.” 

Et tu Brute! 

But they are right. 

Even 90% of New York is no longer 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and eet, The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


Storics, articles, books. Manuscripts edited, re-written, 
typed; also collaborative-criticism, fiction factory plots, 
self-instruction course in Authorship and manuscript 
sales service. Real opportunity. Write today for free 


details. 
Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 








SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Minor Editing 
Fifty Cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Mailed Flat With Original 
JANE GORDON 


644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
‘ available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





-—SONGWRITERS—— 


WIN ‘100 


We PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. «. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations, You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details. Do it New! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-30 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
éminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell, We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 


If you have never before patronized: the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 


words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 


60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





interested in the Broadway stage, because 
the theatre is now a monopoly luxury, the 
prices for seats are available at $7 to $18 
per couple, so the American people no 
longer concern themselves with it. 

As we noted here before, there are only 
30 legit houses left, they have 40,000 seats 
altogether, 30% of them are idle every 
night, half of the rest are filled with out-of- 
towners, so only some 10,000 seats are 
available to New York theatre goers, or 
one per thousand, while on the other hand 
there are three million movie seats avail- 
able at $1.50 to 50c. Thus, 99.9% of the 
people don’t go to the theatre, and 70% 
do go to films. 

Well, last season ending last month had 
88 Broadway openings. One third were re- 
vivals. 

Yes, one third of te work presented was 
revived corpse. 

Of the new plays, there were 42 plus 11 
musicals. 

Was it because the people love revivals. 
They hate ’em. Only 2 of the 26 survived, 
24 had to be reburied immediately. The 
other two are staggering around trying to 
escape the coffin the critics nailed together 
for them on opening night. 

The reason for so many revivals is that 
they were originally successful and the 
promoters figured, “well it worked once, 
maybe they'll fall again.” That’s all these 
anthropoids are interested in. 

When the movies revive their dead, they 
charge one-half the original price, but the 
Broadway producers were charging twice 
as much. 

Of the 88 plays, only 5 are here to tell 
the tale, plus the 2 revivals (which may 
be gone when this hits the news stands). 

Of the 5, only 2 are “making money.” 

These happen to be musicals, incident- 
ally, and as you might have guessed, pro- 
ducers with their eyes glued to the success 
of these two, have immediately scheduled 
a host of musicals for next season: 62 of 
them are on the list, even though there 
are only 30 theatres to house them. 

One third of these 62 are revivals. 

Besides the 88 openings, there were 18 
plays which opened out of town and were 
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After a conscientious surve 
catalogues, 


of over a score of publishers’ book 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


oS) eee $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 

Write It Right............. .. 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

DENTIN go cco as scien oases 3.75 
John B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.00 

Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.25 

Law of Copyright and Literary 

EM, da iene Gan adc ee ote 

H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property.. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.50 


By Fern 
A Manual of Copyright 
Practice 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 
‘eo ee eS 
The Substitute for ‘‘Very’’.. 2.50 
Sophisticated Synonym....... , 250 
POETRY 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 
Clement Wood 

Art and Technique of Writing 

RRR al) aiactocs ai npcleu sae sO 2.50 

Tiesiane Wood 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary 2.00 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse. . 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.... 1.75 
j. Walker 

Verse Writing Simplified 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Broadway... 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Pointers on Playwriting. ... 2.00 


josephine Niggli 
RADIO WRITING 


Professional Radio Writing...... 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 

Radio Dictionary............ ae 
Leonard Lewis 

Gateway to Radio........... .. 250 


First and Erskine 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 


_ RARE ea 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
More by Corwin............... 3.00 


Norman Corwin 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto ee 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 


eorges Polti 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Chil c $3 
Jack Woodford 





Writers: Let’s Plot... ee 
Mildred I. Reid 


101 Plots Used and Abused...... 1.25 

james Young 
JUVENILE WRITING 

My Juvenile Success Secrets..... 2.00 
Will Herman 

Writing for Children........ 2.50 
Erick Berry and Herbert ‘Best 

SONG WRITING 

The Art of Song Writing... 1.00 

So You Want to Write a Song 1.00 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell Sere 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Writing Magazine Fiction 2.50 
Walter S. Campbell ‘ 

How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

How to Write Short Stories 2,00 
Elliott Blackiston 

Let’s Write Short-Shorts 2.00 
Foy Evans 

Writers: Try Short-Shorts 3.00 


Mildred I. Reid 
BOOKS ON SLANG 


Western Words 3.00 
Ramon F. Adams 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

Comics and Their Creators 3.00 
Martin Sheridan 

Making Laughs Pay ... 1,00 
C. W. LaRoe 


ARTICLE WRITING 


Writing the Magazine Article 1.50 
Charles Carson 


Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
Writing & Selling pice Fea- 
ture Articles 4.65 


H. Patterson 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


1947 Photo Almanac........... 1.50 
The Writer’s Market............ 3.50 
Writer’s 1947 Year Book....... .50 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Characters Make Your Story. . .$3.50 


Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You 
Charles Carson 


The Art of the Detective Story 
Howard Haycraft 


Mystery Fiction 
Marie T. Rodell 

Editor’s Choice : 
Alfred Dashiel 


Trial & Error 
Jack Woodford 


The Editor Accepts 
Earl Reed Silvers 


My Last Million Readers 
E. Gauvreau 


Narrative Technique 
Thomas H, Uzzell 


Writers—Here How 
Mildred I. Reid 


Writers—Help Yourselves 
Mildred I. Reid 


Writers—Make It Sell........... 


Mildred 1. Reid 


Making Manuscripts Salable.. 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation 
Dr. Harry Suderman 

Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Why Write A Novel 
jack Woodford 

How To Write For Money..... 
— Woodford 

The Best From Yank 

The Technique of the Novel. . 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Indirections 
Sidney Cox 

You Can Write......... 
F. Fraser Bond 


How to Write and Sell Fact 


Detective Stories. . / 
Jack Heise 


How to Sell What You Write 
Myron M. Stearns 


2.00 


5.00 


. 2,00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.50 


3.00 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


For which I enclose. . 
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Address 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far.” 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee, 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 












Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 





beaten to death by the local critics before 
they could drag into N. Y. 

The films bought 7 of all these plays, 
paying two-thirds of a million for “Annie, 
Get Your Gun,’ $310,000 for Moss Hart’s 
play, “Christopher Blake,” $150,000 for 
Norman Krasna’s “John Loves Mary.” 

The Daily News Critic said, “All three 
of them were worth a total of $25,000. 

A summing up of the past season should 
include mention of the Equity Library 
Theatre; the new Experimental Theatre, 
and the coming season of Summer theatres, 
where some 200 new scripts will get test 
productions. 

The Equity Library Theatre produced 
56 shows, almost as many as Broadway did 
in the similar six-month period of October 
to April. E. L. T. is a subsidiary of the 
actor’s union, and it has set up an arrange- 
ment, where actors can produce their own 
shows, direct themselves and act in choice 
roles. Their stages are in little settlement 
houses and libraries, and their perform- 
ances are free to the neighborhood. It en- 
ables them to develop their talent and ex- 
hibit it to producers, agents, and film 
scouts. They work wonders with the $100 
budget they get. 

The experimental theatre is a subsidiary 
of several theatrical unions and the ANTA 
(American National Theatre and Acade- 
my). They rented a 300-seat theatre near 
Broadway and put on five new plays with 
very good production staffs and actors. The 
plays were not bad, as a whole and the 
idea is a good one. They charged $3.00 
per seat. 

We should mention a few importations 
to Broadway during that season: The Old 
Vic, from London, with Lawrence Oliver. 
The Donald Wolfit Co., from London, 3rd 
rate mish mash. John Gielgud, from Lon- 
don, very expert theatre. These three all 
did revivals, Shakespeare mostly. They 
bored the town to death. 

* * * 

About 30 new producers have hung up 
their shingle during -the past couple months. 
We'll list those we know something about: 

SAUL FISCHBEIN, A nice young man, 
generous, kindly. He makes a lot of money 
working for several newspapers and to ex- 
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press himself in a socially useful way, has 
taken to producing plays. He last did 
“Tenting Tonight,’ a comedy, and didn’t 
lose more than $60,000. He is looking for 
another script. Write him c/o Journal 
American, 220 South St., New York City. 


MANNY WOLFE, Hotel Warwick, 64 
W. 54th, New York City. Formerly story 
editor for RKO, now wants to produce on 
Broadway. He has one script, “The Richest 
Man In The Cemetery.” Reading others. 


ALBERT BANNISTER. Did show on 
Broadway in 1937. Seems a friendly fellow. 
He told us all his plans for the Fall. He’d 
like to get into production in July or Aug. 
Warwick Hotel, New York City. 


REX CARLTON. He managed a prize 
fight ring, and this probably gave him the 
sensible idea of producing shows. He 
opened one last month that the critics 
called foul, so now he is open for another 
show. A very nice quiet, serious young 
man. 214 Central Park, South. 


CARL FISHER, MARC DANIELS, 
and SAM LEVE. This is a new trio and 
pretty smart. Leve is a scene designer; 
Daniels is a director, and Fisher is a stage 
manager producer. The three had an op- 
tion on a show, and are looking for other 
plays. 141 W. 44th Street. 


LARNEY GOODKIND, formerly a film 
play editor for Universal, now a producer. 
He is reading scripts, wants to produce at 
least one this season. 10 E. 40th Street. 


ROBERT MAURICE. Some people in- 
herit two adrenalin pouches, and Mr. 
Maurice is one of them. He invested $5000 
in the James Mason show, “Bathsheba,”’ 
and then decided why just be a play angel; 
why not produce. He is reading scripts at 
Hotel Royalton, 44 West 44th. This gentle- 
man attends the night clubs, the gay lights 


‘ and yellow haired ladies. Any playwright 


who spends three months with him, will 
have another play to write. 





Correction! 


The magazine Playtime, announced on page one 
of the June issue, is NOT a juvenile. All other 
requirements of this new travel magazine are cor- 
rect. The “head” on the item was “Juvenile.” The 
error was ours.—Ed. 


Jury, 1947 








Beginners 
Only 


aR 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with. a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

.in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Be; inner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


eis V hax b8bs cove nydateiasweve eel posauee 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 
e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 

A deck of cards which supplies plot stynonces of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
ogy — be simpler to operate. You simply deal 
to yourself and you have A COMPLETE 


WORKABL E, PRACTICAL PL OT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting, 


or a jumble of words or sentences. 
PRICE $1.00 


Beware of Imitations. 
e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 


workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


Price $1.00 
e COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


brochures, 
selling 


help you 
Price 25c 


which will 


A series of 
trouble. 


whatever your 
each, postpaid 

. The Nature of the Short Story. 

. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 

. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue and Description. 

. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 

Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of nine 
for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘formulas’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No, 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. — FORMULA OF THE "*PULP*’ ACTION 


nine — 
writing or 


Price—25c each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


"COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 rostpois 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 

including analysis of one of my own published 

‘quality”’ stories. Shows how you must handle your 

material if you wish to sell to the “‘quality’’ markets 

and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 

in their pages. Price 50c. 


lo. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER" WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 


Reprint of a story of mine from my book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” ety ublished in Woman's 
pani With ep-by-step analysis. 


“QUALITY 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














We are on the verge of a boom such as the pub- 
lishing industry never knew before. Plans are being 
made for more and larger magazines and more novels 
and non-fiction books than ever before in our histery, 
and this is creating a golden opportunity for writers 
able to meet this huge demand. 

BUT—as the competent writer will 
get his share of this golden stream. To gain your 
place, you must be sure that you have the ground- 
work of technique, including plotting and plot devel- 
This is easy when it is clearly and simply 

instead of being made into an esoteric 


always, only 


opment. 
explained, 
puzzle by some pundit who couldn’t write a story of 
his own and sell it. Only really competent, sympa- 
thetic, and, above all, practical help can lead you to 
your goal. 

This kind of help I give my clients, with the result 
that today their fiction and non-fiction is in virtually 
all the magazines including the best, their books are 
in the libraries, their plays on radio and screen. 
During the past few months alone, my clients have 
well over a hundred sales to Saturday Evening 
This Week, Today’s Woman, as well 


made 
Post, 


Coronet, 


as scores of lesser markets, while negotiations involv- 
ing thousands of dollars for radio and syndicate rights 
are pending in the case of one in respect to a single 


story guidance. Several have 
already won regular markets, and one has an order 
for each issue of a leading magazine for a year. 

My Service, which has stood the acid test of over 
a quarter of a century, charts your literary course. 
It gives you a plan, a program. This plan is made to 
fit you, for it is made to fit the current stage of your 
literary development. Whether you already have a 
knowledge of what makes the wheels go round in this 
literary business or have your first story yet to write, 
whether you have single manuscripts for criticism 
and possible sale or wish to fit yourself for a lifetime 
career of authorship, it will pay you to write for my 
44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on request. 
It gives details of my work with writers and my cre- 
dentials both as an author and a literary critic, and 
also contains vital information, not obtainable else- 
where, designed to protect your pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you are really sincere in your desire to win liter- 
The terms are surprisingly low. 


written under my 


ary success. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author "'The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); 


Checks"’ ($3.00); "Stories You Can Sell’' ($3.00); 
TOPANGA 1, 


"'Writing Novels to Sell’* ($2.50); ‘Landing the Editors" 


"'Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


CALIFORNIA 


“"BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°" 
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TICAL GI IDE 
of 


guides on “profe ssiona 


14 Successful 
Writers Reveal 
their trade 
secrets 
on HOW TO 
WRITE BETTER 
and MAKE 
MORE MONEY 


CONTENTS 


- How to Write the short Story by Jack Lait 
« Writing the Pulp and Confession Story 


by Ouise Vaupel 


. Writing for the Newspaper by G, Paul Butler 


The Sunday Supplement Feature Article 
by F. Fraser Bond 


Writing for Trade Journals by H. S. Kahm 


- Technique of the Picture Story 


by A. J. Erickson 


. What Makes Publicity Releases Click? 


by Charles Washburn 
An Analysis of Screen Play Writing 
by William Kozlenko 
Material That Movie Studios Want 
by Paul Nathcn 
Technique of Successful Radio Writing 
by Dorothy Lawson 





11. Television—A New Field for Writers 
by H. L. Anderson 
12. The Art of Writing Poetry by A. Kreymborg 
13. Writing for the Theatre by Claire Leonard 

14. Originating and Designing Greeting Cards 

by Masha Stern 

PLUS EXTRA ADDED SUPPLEMENT 

THE WRITER'S TOOL BOOK 

which contains valuable reference ma- 

} terial alone worth the price of the 


entire book— 

Legal Protection. 

ql Ste and the Law. 
ABC Shorthand for Writers. 

. Mistakes to Avoid in Writing. 

. Where to sell your writing—listing 
of magazines, boo! publishers, 
radio stations, newspapers, syndi- 
cates, etc. 


usewne 








SEND NO MONEY! 
Pa you bs wen the urge to write don’t hold back. This book w 
y . nfan t ) 





many tit 


for a full. refund, 
th \ 


KNICKERBOCKER PUBLISHING CO 


120 Greenwich S$%., Dept. W-20, New York 6, N. ¥ 





mation 
SALES MARKETS for 14 Different Fields of 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING 








The ONE BEST All-Around 
Helpful Book for Writers 


A Treasury of Tips and Brass-tack Infor- 


on WRITING TECHNIQUES for 


Fececeeaseeeeaseaseeee 


As a rule, no writer begins his career by 
writing for the Saturday Evening Post or 
Good Housekeeping or Fortune or doing a 
best seller book. Every writer goes through 
a period of breaking-in, by writing for smaller 
magazines, trade papers, local newspapers or 
radio stations, greeting cards and the like. 

Here is a guidebook that shows you in an 
interesting, easy-to-follow manner how to 
write and sell—_SHORT STORIES, PULP 
AND CONFESSION STORIES, NEWS- 
PAPERS AND SUNDAY FEATURE AR- 
TICLES, TRADE PAPER ARTICLES, 
PICTURE STORIES, PUBLICITY, 
MOVIE, RADIO and TELEVISION 
SCRIPTS, POETRY and GREETING 
CARD SENTIMENTS. 

You get specific advice and instruction IN 
EACH FIELD OF WRITING on: How to 
obtain accurate facts—mistakes to avoid— 
correct form and technique—developing a 
plot or idea—creating interest and suspense 

treatment of dialogue—how to make 
characters seem real—getting action into 
your writing—developing your own style— 
how and where to sell your writing—getting 
assignments or a job—how to legally protect 
your work, etc. The book contains many ex- 
amples of different kinds of writing. 


= KNICKERBOCKER PUB. CO., Dept. W-20 


120 Greenwich Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of “A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
SUCCESSFUL WRITING.” edited by Jack Lait 
and containing the WRITER’S TOOL BOOK. I will 


examine the book for 7 days and decide if I wish to 
keep it. If, for any reason, I am not completely satis- 
fied, I may return it and you will immediately refund 
iny money in full 
I enclose $1.98 in full payment. Send book 
postpaid 
Send C.O.D. I'll pay postman $1.98 plus postage 
on delivery 
Name 
Address 
City and Zone State 
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